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The Preschool Department 
At the Rochester School 


By Evetyn S. Howarp 


Purpose of a Nursery School 


discuss a few of the underlying prin- 

ciples of the nursery school and how 
a well-established school of this kind can 
function satisfactorily. Let us consider 
what a nursery school is: It is a regular 
coming together of children of nursery age 
in an environment which has been arranged 
according to the best scientific ideas ob- 
tained from an extended period of experi- 
ment and study and which environment 
continues to be re-arranged to meet the 
changing needs of each individual child. 
In charge of the nursery school should be 
a person who has been trained so that 
she can study, interpret, and supply the 
needs of each child. 

The aim of the nursery school is to de- 
velop a mentally healthy child, one who 
is alert, courteous, honorable, one who has 
the qualities of concentration, adaptability, 
initiative, self-confidence and self-reliance. 

The schoolroom is so designed that 
everything is within the child’s reach. This 
helps him to develop independence. The 
materials he uses are all on low shelves 
and the child is free to choose anything he 
wishes. Through this he develops decision 
and a desire to work with a constructive 
activity. The continuity of progression is 
closely watched. The children are learn- 
ing to be independent. Everything that is 
possible is arranged so that they can learn 
to do for themselves—a miniature world 
to suit their capacity. They learn to take 
care of all personal needs, such as dressing 


e presenting this paper, we must first 
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themselves, combing their hair; they learn 
to decide what they would like to do in 
the line of activity—to follow out their own 
interests and desires with guidance. 

The teacher is there to guide the child 
without letting him feel her presence too 
much. She is always there to give help 
when it is needed but never to stand be- 
tween the child and his experience. The 
guide must respect the child’s acts, be calm 
and patient and leave him free in his move- 
ments and experiences. A program should 
be planned so that he will have an oppor- 
tunity to experience as many types of ac- 
tivities during a day as possible. When 
directed in this manner, the school reveals 
that the child has a personality which he 
is desirous of expanding. He has initia- 
tive, he chooses his own purposeful ac- 
tivity. He makes his own decisions, he 
does not shirk effort, he rather goes in 
search of it and with great delight will 
overcome obstacles within his capacity and 
show great satisfaction of achievement for 
successfully accomplishing a task. 


Daily Program 


Our daily program begins with a health 
inspection. This should be given daily 
by either the school nurse or a_ public 
health nurse. This protects each child from 
unnecessary illness or from a more seri- 
ous illness if care is given the child im- 
mediately. The preschool child is more sus- 
ceptible to colds and contagious diseases 
and therefore needs a closer check-up each 


day. Our day continues about the same 
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as with a group of hearing children. I 
believe that the activities and experiences 
of the deaf child should be just as varied 
as those of the hearing child. Of course, 
it is important that the deaf child have as 
much repetition of any new activity as pos- 
sible so he will be able to master it sooner. 
I think the continuity of progression with 
deaf children is especially important; for 
a child that has mastered the skill of one 
activity should have the opportunity to 
begin the next step when he shows an in- 
terest in it and is ready for it. 


On a Par with Hearing Children 


Since my work with deaf preschool chil- 
dren has been of short duration, I com- 
pare them continually with the hearing, 
and I feel that, with the exception of lan- 
guage, they are on a par with hearing 
groups at each age level, three years, four 
years and five years of age. In their men- 
tal alertness and their ability to observe 
they are definitely above the average of 
a normally hearing group. 


In reference to language, the teacher 
may help the child to develop more nor- 
mally if she talks to the deaf child in the 
same manner as she would to a hearing 
child. If she makes her speech slow and 
unhurried, and uses simple, short sentences, 
and is careful to have the child’s attention 
before speaking, it should not be necessary 
to use motions of any kind. I think the 
first time any activity is introduced, it 
should be made quite clear to the child, 
either through natural gestures, motions, 
or any other possible method; and from 
then on the daily routine activities, such 
as wash your face, comb your hair, should 
be understood by the child, if possible, 
merely by reading the lips. 

The first part of the morning is an hour 
and a half of free play period, during which 
time each child has two speech prepara- 
tion periods. At this time we use all kinds 
of constructive activities from block build- 
ing to puzzles. There are color matching 
sets, word and picture sets, geometric in- 
sets, painting and clay work. The rest of 
the day, with the exception of the outdoor 
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period, comprises group activities of some 
sort. We play games of all kinds that 
are within the age range; this encourages 
social development. Going to Jerusalem ig 
a favorite, as is Looby Loo (the game that 
teaches right and left). I feel it is im. 
portant to give the children contact with 
as many games as possible, for although 
they are unable to grasp the language now, 
later on when they acquire it it will be to 
their advantage to have a knowledge of the 
rudiments of the game. 


We have a rhythmic drill daily, so that 
the child has a chance to master such 
movements as skip and galop. We doa 
good deal of blackboard writing and tongue 
gymnastics, and introduce commands and 
color drills in our group work. We use 
the piano occasionally and have found 
it helpful in developing a keener sense of 
vibration. It increases their concentration 
and gives a background for developing 
grace and poise. 


Preparation for Speech 


Preparation for speech is given daily by 
the nursery school teacher and the teacher 
in charge of speech and auricular training. 
It consists of names, colors, nouns, elements 
and commands. We follow Miss Sophia Al- 
corn’s program, using the vibration meth- 
od. As she suggests, the child’s hands are 
placed on the teacher’s face every time the 
speech preparation is given to the child. 
We follow along with her plan, giving the 
child a repetition of various nouns and 
commands over a period of six months. 
During this time we do not encourage the 
child to talk, and we feel that when the 
child begins to imitate our voice it has 
a more spontaneous and natural sound. 
The children have required varying lengths 
of time to grasp the idea of vibration 
and lip-reading, usually from one month 
to four months. Once the child is able 
to grasp the idea and to concentrate on 
it, he goes along rapidly. Five minute pe- 
riods at frequent intervals have accom- 
plished more than longer periods spaced 
farther apart. We find that auricular train- 
ing is of value to the preschool deaf child 
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and our group goes to the auricular teacher 
for regular work with the hearing aid. 

The outdoor play period is from fifteen 
minutes to one hour, depending on the 
weather. We have all types of equipment 
which help to develop the muscular co- 
ordination and encourage cooperative play 
—jungle gym, seesaw, giant stride, swings, 
wheel toys and a sand box. The location 
of the school in desirable surroundings is 
especially advantageous to the health of 
the children. 

Our luncheon is served in the nursery 
school. The children set the tables for 
lunch, each one in turn having an oppor- 
tunity to do his part. We have a fifteen 
minute rest period before lunch. As our 
luncheon is served in our own room oppor- 
tunity is given to let the children have a 
part in all of the work. They delight in 
this activity and are all eager to help. 
Usually two children assist in drying the 
dishes. They do an excellent job and are 
very proud of their nicely stacked, clean 
dishes. 

The afternoon rest period follows with a 
sleep of about an hour and a half. 

So ends our day in the nursery school at 
the Rochester School for the Deaf. We 
all have a happy time during our school 
day and it is amazing how rapidly our 
little deaf preschool children advance. 

I have written up the case history of 
one of our children who has made the most 
outstanding progress this year. She is a 
dear little girl. and has done remarkably 
well. Last year we were so discouraged 
that we felt that all of our work had ac- 
complished nothing. However, the record 
shows how worthwhile has been her year 
in the nursery school. 


Case History of R. W. 


Personal History 


Birthday, April 6, 1933. 

Child was apparently born deaf; cause 
is not known. 

Only illness: Chicken pox at twenty-two 
months; otherwise general health excellent. 

Entered nursery school at four years, 
nine months, on January 14, 1938. 
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Shyness noticed by parents, social con- 
tacts few, otherwise home situation normal 
and child has good care. 

Reasons given by parents for sending 
child to nursery school: To adjust her social 
attitude; to teach her to do things for 
and by herself; to give her some speech 
or the essentials of vocal expression. 


Family History 


Father—German-American factory work- 
er. High school graduate, attending night 
school in order to complete business col- 
lege course. 

Mother—Before marriage, factory work- 
er; grammar school education. Three chil- 
dren, two younger than the deaf child. 
Assumes complete responsibility for chil- 
dren. 

School History 


Hearing Test—January, 1938 
Speech Range: 

Right ear—80.3 

Left ear—74.4 
Total range: 

Right ear—89.7 

Left ear—87. 

R. W. entered nursery school on Janu- 
ary 15, 1938, at the age of four years, 
nine months. She was a healthy appearing 
child, although very inactive and a food 
problem. She dawdled over her food. 
Her progress in every way was very slow. 
Her concentration and comprehension were 
so poor that she took five months of daily 
repetition to appear sure of two words. 
She lacked independence, was slow mov- 
ing and fearful of doing something wrong. 
She was a very sensitive cnild and most un- 
stable emotionally. She cried easily over 
any little difficulty. She was shy and re- 
tiring and needed a great deal of encourage- 
ment in order to join any group activity. 

The following reports were made of R. 
W. in June, 1938: 

Speech Preparation 

This work has been very slow 
January the third; we have said daily 
(using lip-reading and vibration—hands on 
teacher’s face) five words: an auto, a ball, 
thumb, a shoe, a baby. It wasn’t until 


since 
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April that she appeared to know what it 
was all about. She knows a ball, a shoe, 
an auto, a baby. Three commands: jump, 
bow, clap your hands. She made her first 
attempt to imitate a word—baby—after 
an adult had said it, on March 28, 1938. 

She made her first attempt to imitate a 
word—baby, using voice, on May 12, 1938. 

She is able to give the positions for p 
and wh. 

In the reports sent to the parents in 
June, 1938, it was stated that R. was not 
ready to go into the next class and that 
we were sure she would benefit by another 
year in the nursery school. 

Report of first semester’s progress—Sep- 
tember through January, 1938-1939: 

R. enjoys all of the “active” equipment 
and will seek it out rather than the less ac- 
tive material. She uses the giant stride a 
great deal and shows excellent coordination 
while using it. She loves the swings, the see- 
saw, the jungle gym, and any of the wheel 
toys. She needs some encouragement to 
use the slide with her sled, but once there 
will use it over and over again. 

She has overcome her shyness of the 
other children and will enter any 
group activity readily. However, she is 
still capable of amusing herself and enjoys 
playing with the doll and doll equipment. 
Her social adjustment is excellent and she 
is now one of the best adjusted children 
in the group. R. is a very sensitive child 
and still finds it rather difficult to take any 
adverse criticism from an adult. However, 
in any group activities or any difficulties 
with another child, she is able to stand 
her own ground and seldom cries, even if 
she gets the worst of the disagreement. She 
seems to have overcome all of her fear 
complexes and is usually a very happy, 
friendly child. 

In her activities work R. is like an entire- 
ly different child this year. She shows ex- 
cellent concentration and a long interest 
span; she also shows a good deal of initia- 
tive. Almost any task she does, she does 
well. She has completed most of the work 
materials we use. She is able to do rather 
difficult puzzles without assistance. She 
can recognize her name when written, as 


into 


‘Wash your hands 
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well as the names of the eight other class 
members, and the teacher. She can write 
on the blackboard the numbers one through 
ten. Can make a triangle, a cross, and 
a circle. By dictation she can write p, m, 
t, 1, ar, arm. 

She does excellent work in all of the 
group activities, is interested and usually 
responds well to rhythms and the music pe- 
riod at the piano. She enters into the 
games with great enjoyment. 

Speech Preparation: 

The following is a list of words that R. 
is able to lip-read: 


arm Mother a fork 
a top Father bye-bye 
a cow Ruth a valentine 
thumb a spoon a flower 
an auto a shoe nose 
a fish awoman _ eyes 
a boy aman hair 
a girl a baby ears 

a knife 
Colors: 
yellow green black 
red blue brown 
orange purple white 
Elements: 


p.f.t.th,wh,b,l.m.n,k,d: oo ar ee ou o-€ 
aw Oi 


Commands: 
Jump Comb your hair 
Clap your hands Brush your teeth 
Fall Jump three times 


Sit down 


Walk Turn around 
Bow March 

Shake hands with me Wash your face 
Love me Cry 

Throw a ball Laugh 


Bounce a ball 

Numbers: 1—7. (Can also recognize the 
written form) 

Vibration alone: (eyes closed, hands on 
teacher’s face) 


arm Elements: High and Low: 
thumb 00 00 

an auto ar ar 

a fish ee ee 

a ball ou 

a shoe 

a baby 


(Continued on page 440) 
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Deaf—But No Longer Dumb* 


By JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


66 OCTOR, can nothing be done to 
ee restore her hearing?” 

“TI fear not, sir. When scar- 
let fever attacks the auditory nerve, it 
often destroys it completely.” 

“But her speech—will she 
that, too? She was talking 
before her illness; surely you 


have to lose 
a great deal 
cannot mean 
”? 

“T wish I could encourage you, Mr. Hub- 
bard, but I know you want the truth, and 
the truth is that a four-year-old child’s 
speech is not established, and is soon for- 
gotten if the hearing is lost. She is al- 
ready talking very little, you see.” 

The anxious father was a prominent 
figure in New England; the doctor, any 
one of a dozen to whom he took his little 
daughter; the time, about seventy-six years 
ago. 


What has happened in the years that 
have passed since then? Can a doctor today 
give more encouragement to his patients 
than the physicians were able to offer Gar- 
diner Greene Hubbard in the eighteen-six- 
ties? 

Let us listen to a conversation that might 
take place in the office of any well-in- 
formed otologist: 

“Won't he ever be able to hear, doctor? 
Would an operation cure him?” 

“I’m afraid not, Mrs. Brown. No cure 
for deafness is known today. But he can 
become a happy, useful citizen.” 

“Will he ever talk?” 

“Oh, yes, I think so. As soon as he is 
old enough, you can send him to the 
school at Butler.” 

“But, doctor, one of my neighbors sent 
her deaf boy there, and he has never 
learned to talk at all. She says his teacher 
just talks to him on her fingers. 

“It is true that at Butler some of the 
children are not taught speech after a 


ee 


*Reprinted in part from the Journal of the Indi- 


ana State Medical Association, March, 1939. 


few months if they do not seem to do well 
with it at first. But at least seventy-five 
per cent of all of the deaf children in the 
whole country are in classes where all the 
instruction is given in speech or writing, 
and a great many schools never use signs 
or finger spelling at all. If I were you, I 
would go to Butler and visit the school. 
Then go and visit some other schools. Lis- 
ten to the children talk, and talk to the 
older ones yourself. Ask what their gradu- 
ates are doing. You will find that nearly 
all are out in the world earning their liv- 
ing in competition with hearing people. 
Some have even gone from the schools for 
the deaf to graduate in high schools and 
colleges with hearing students. Talk to the 
superintendents and teachers, and decide 
for yourself which school you like the 
best.” 

“Sometimes I think Paul hears a little. 
Would it make any difference if he could?” 

“T haven’t found any hearing, but it is 
hard to be sure with such a small child. 
Maybe he has a little. Yes, indeed, it 
will make a great difference if he has.” 

“You mean he might learn to hear what 
we say to him?” 

“Maybe so, maybe not; some of the 
schools are getting fine results with very 
little hearing since these group hearing aids 
have been improved so much. Even when 
the children haven’t enough hearing to 
learn to understand speech through the 
phones, they often have enough to improve 
their own speech. They get an idea of 
fluency and inflection and accent that they 
can’t get just from lip reading.” 

“Lip reading? What is that?” 

“Oh, that goes along with speech. It 
means understanding what people say by 
watching their lips. The way some of 
these people understand when they can’t 
hear a word is positively uncanny. Some 
of them do it better than others, of course, 
but all of them with good sight and good 

(Continued on page 444) 
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The Volta Reviey 


Anniversary Greetings 


LONG with heartwarming birthday 
greetings and contributions to the 
Birthday Book, messages have come 

to the Volta Bureau from every direction, 
expressive of the good will that friends in 
many parts of the world extend toward the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and the ap- 
preciation they feel for its half century of 


effort in behalf of deaf children. 


From New York 


A signal honor was extended by the 
graduating class of the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York City, which dedi- 
cated its year book to the Association with 
the following inscription: 


We Dedicate This Yearbook 
to 
The American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
which this year celebrates its fiftieth 
anniversary, and which, in all those 
years, has worked consistently for 
the welfare of the deaf. 


From England 


From Mr. Selwyn Oxley, of the Guild of 
St. John of Beverley, London, came a letter 
written on St. John of Beverley’s Day, May 


7th. 


We, the 25,000 world members and associates 
of this Guild, do send you our most heartfelt 
cordial and fraternal greetings on the occasion 
of your joint Golden Birthday celebration at Prov- 
idence. We especially regret that the intensified 
prosecution of this second most wanton and 
wicked European War prevents us from bringing 
this message in person as we had hoped at one 
time might be possible. 

We do most emphatically wish to take this spe- 
cial opportunity of testifying to the magnificent 
work that you two great bodies are carrying out. 
And we would in particular lay emphasis on the 
campaign for the welfare of those who are deaf 
and hard of hearing, in that you have set a lead 
not only in your own country, but throughout 
the world. In this your pioneer efforts have had 
very great and telling weight. 

So long as it is allowed us, we shall carry on 
this great work of peaceful construction as op- 
posed to that of unceasing destruction that is 


going on all around us. Meanwhile, we exhort 
you to accept our most cordial and _heartfel 
greetings. 
Signed on behalf of the Guild 
Selwyn A. N. Oxley, Hon. M.A., 
Gallaudet College. Officier d’Instruction 
Publique Francais. Member of the 
Council of Deaf Missions, London, 


From Japan 


From Tokyo came a letter written by 
Professor U. Kawamoto, who will be re. 
membered as the representative of Japan at 
the Association’s round tables in Chicago 
in 1933. He writes, 


I wish I could attend the meeting and express 
my congratulations to you in person, but as this 
is impossible I trust that you will permit me to 
take this opportunity to offer my felicitations to 
you. My desire to do so arises from the admira- 
tion which I feel for the achievements which your 
Association has attained during the past fifty 
years. It seems to me that what you have accom: 
plished in the field of education for the deaf, 
especially in teaching speech to them, is truly 
remarkable. 

It is impossible to enumerate all these achieve: 
ments. This is evident at one glance as I compare 
the program of your summer meeting this year 
with that which was held in 1891. I have just 
taken from my library shelf the report of the 
first summer meeting of the Association and see 
that most of the pages contain the lectures of Dr. 
A. Graham Bell and Dr. A. Hewson. Much is 
reported about the Clarke School, but in addition 
papers were read by teachers from not more than 
ten schools. 

In comparing it with the summer meeting for 
1940 with its comprehensive program including 
addresses, demonstration work and classes for 
parents, it seems to me that between the two 
there exists what we Japanese speak of as “the 
difference between heaven and earth.” 

Our Japanese Association to Promote the Edv- 
cation of the Deaf, which also has as its main 
object the teaching of speech to the deaf, was 
organized just fifteen years ago. . . We are 
now making plans for a special meeting when 
teachers who have given fifteen years or more to 
the oral education of the deaf will be presented 
with letters of appreciation. . . 

Please accept my best wishes for the future 
of your Association, with the hope that all those 
attending the convention may be blessed with 
good health. 

U. Kawamoto. 
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From British Columbia 


Mention was made in the June VoLTA 
Review of the contribution to the Birthday 
Fund from the teachers of the Vancouver 
School for the Deaf. With the contribution 
came the following greeting: 

The Volta Bureau and The American Associa- 
tion. Greetings from Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, Canada. 

When your letter came asking for a contribu- 
tion, the teachers decided to ask the Parent- 
Teacher Association of the school for their help. 

Their funds were as low as they had ever been, 
but they gladly voted what was left in the trea- 
sury towards the Birthday Fund. 

The teachers then planned to serve refreshments 
after the Annual School Gym Display, on March 
29th. 

A cup of tea or coffee, with a sandwich and a 
piece of homemade cake, was sold for the modest 
sum of ten cents, cafeteria style, in the school 
dining room. 

Some of the teachers feel that they are capable 
of opening a short-order lunch counter any time 
now, for twice as many people came as were ex- 
pected. They enjoyed the refreshments, and also 
the opportunity of meeting one another. 

All the food was donated by the teachers and 
their relatives, so we are able to send the enclosed 
cheque with very best wishes from the staff of 
the School for the Deaf and Blind, Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada. 


With her check for the Birthday Fund. 
Mrs. Frank Aiken, of Larchmont. New 
York. sent an account of her contact with 
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Alexander Graham Bell who was a frequent 
visitor at the Clarke School while she was 
a pupil there: 

“He was a tall, slender man with a great wealth 
of black hair,” she writes, “and an enormous 
black beard. One evening I was allowed to at- 
tend a reception my mother gave for him. A 
crowd of people were around him, listening to his 
talk about the telephone. He visited the school 
often while I was there.” 

Boston, New Jersey, Cuba, The Whole 
U. & A. 


From far and near the greetings are sent, 
and contributions to the Birthday Fund ar- 
rive in almost every mail. The proceeds of 
the lip reading practice book contributed 
by Miss Martha Bruhn continue to increase 
the amount of her gift. The mother of two 
deaf children, Mrs. Lillian Hunold, con- 
tributes the proceeds of an article she wrote. 
A little deaf boy in Cuba, Walter Schiller, 
announces that he is bringing his contribu- 
tion to Providence in person. Mu Iota 
Sigma, the national fraternity of teachers 
of the deaf sent a generous check. 

All of which is stimulating and very 
satisfying, and makes the workers at the 
Volta Bureau headquarters more anxious 
than ever before to justify the faith of their 
friends and make the services of the Volta 
Bureau and the Association even more valu 
able in the years to come. 


BIRTHDAY CONTRIBUTORS—May 239 to June 17 


Aiken, Mrs. Frank A. 
Bellman, Mr. and Mrs. Alden 
Breunig, Mr. and Mrs. H. Latham 
Case, Lucy Ella 

Cook, Mrs. Annie L. 

DePaul Institute for the Deaf 
Dunlap, Mrs. Louise Capps 
Durant, Mrs. Edith F. 
Flynn, Mr. and Mrs. L. F. 
Fones, Mrs. R. P. 

Frank, Marian 

Graham, Marion J. 
Grosvenor, Mrs. Gilbert 
Gruss, Louis 

Gurley, Edna 

Heyl, Mrs. James H. 

Hunold, Mrs. Lillian 


Ives, Mrs. J. Nash 
Jayatilleke, Mr. I. (Ceylon) 
Johnson, Lillian J. 
Marshall, Zoe 

Motley, Caspar 

Mu Iota Sigma Fraternity 
Pitts, Bobby 

Poole, Alice 

Read, Emma N. 

Rouleau, Mrs. Corinne R. 
Smith, Gladys E. 

Torrey, Gertrude 

Uhl, Anita M. 

Van Benschoten, Irene 
Whitaker, Bessie L. 
Wing, Howard F. 

Wright, Betty C. 
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The Volta Review 


“The Deaf Have Lost a Great Friend” 


HIS heading, placed over one of the 
tributes to Dr. Alvin E. Pope in the 
memorial number of the Jersey 
School News, is the most appropriate epi- 
taph he could have. Written by Tom J. 
Blake, Editor of the Deaf Citizen, it ex- 
pressed the feeling of all the deaf who 
knew Dr. Pope either as teacher, as school 
administrator, or as personal friend. The 
element of kindliness and good will in his 
nature was never submerged by the execu- 
tive, notwithstanding that it was as an 
executive that he made his most impressive 
contribution in the educational field. 


His death in Florida, early in March, was 
a surprise and shock to his friends. He had 
resigned in September, 1939, his position 
as Superintendent of the New Jersey School 
for the Deaf, but had stayed on as advisor. 
In December, his health compelled him to 
sever his official connection with the school, 
and he and Mrs. Pope left for Florida. 
They were in Key West when he died, and 
funeral services were held there, with cre- 
mation afterwards at Miami. At the same 
time as the services in Key West, a memo- 
rial service was held at Trinity Cathedral, 
Trenton, which was attended by the whole 
staff of the school and all the older students. 


Dr. Pope had been Superintendent of the 
school twenty-two years, and had been as- 
sociated with the education of the deaf 
forty-one years. He was born in Windom, 
Minnesota, but moved early to Nebraska, 
and received his education there, taking a 
B.A. at the University of Nebraska. After 
being trained to teach the deaf at Gallaudet 
College, and receiving his M.A., he re- 
turned to Nebraska to teach in the school 
for the deaf at Omaha. 


Throughout his career, his influence was 
felt in the field of general education as well 
as in his own field. He served as Chief 
of the Department of Education and Social 


Economy at St. Louis Exposition, 190]. 
1905, and held a similar post at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, 1913. 
1916. For the special assistance he ren- 
dered the Chinese exhibitors at the San 
Francisco fair, he was awarded the Oration 
of the Golden Harvest, a coveted award 
bestowed on him by Dr. Sun Yat Sen, first 
President of China. 


Dr. Pope’s vigorous, adventurous spirit 
led to many experiments which were of 
lasting benefit to the deaf. He was a pio- 
neer in the use of visual aids in education, 
and built up a large museum of visual aids 
at the New Jersey School. When he ac- 
cepted the superintendency of the school in 
1917, it was on condition that he have co- 
operation in planning a new school. He 
began improvements at once, and did not 
stop until he had rebuilt the entire school 
plant and reorganized the whole system of 
education. He visualized a “child-centered” 
school, and built on the cottage plan, which 
has proved eminently successful. As was 
said by many of those offering tribute to 
him at the time of his death, the New Jersey 
School is Dr. Pope’s monument. 


Dr. Pope served several terms as a Di- 
rector of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
He was President of the Conference of 
Executives of American School for the 
Deaf, and also President of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf. He 
was a member of the Board of Directors of 
the National Council for the Physically 
Handicapped, and was on the Advisory 
Council of the School for the Education of 
the Handicapped at Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University. In all these fields of ac- 
tivity he will be greatly missed. His retire- 
ment was so recent, his hold on his work 
was still so strong, it is difficult even now 
to realize that he has passed. 
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The Parents 
Utilizing a Child’s Curiosity 


VEN after radium treatment and an 
K operation, Freddie does not seem to 

hear any better, and I am afraid 
we're going to have to give up hope of his 
ever hearing, and devote all our attention 
and means to his education. Isn’t it hard, 
though, to give up all hope? The resolu- 
tions* for a mother of a deaf child certain- 
ly inspired me. I have copied them, and 
I’m going to study and read them when 
I get down in the dumps and think all is 
futile. Reading all the letters in the rounda- 
bout certainly is a good tonic, too. I don’t 
know how some of you mothers can ac- 
complish so much. 

I know I could help Freddie so much 
more if I were better trained myself. He 
seems eager to learn. Before I can get my 
breakfast dishes washed, he gets me by 
the finger, leads me to his little table, and 
sets me down opposite him to begin his 
lesson. When I am busy and can’t sit 
down to help him, he will bring objects and 
pictures to me, hold them up to his mouth 
and want me to say the name of the object. 

I think he knows several words. I tried 
to test him by having him point out an ob- 
ject as I said the name. This did not in- 
terest him until I hit on a new plan. I put 
the objects, three or four, in a paper bag. 
He is very curious and must open every 
package or bag and take out the contents. 
When I would say apple, car, ball, or what- 
ever was in the bag, he was very eager to 
dive down and get the object. More often 
than not he is correct in his selection. 

I have made a lip reading chart, with 
pictures of apple, baby, car, dog, soup. 
There are others I am pretty sure he knows. 
He loves to have me take him on my lap 
and look at pictures with him. When he 





_ *These ‘‘resolutions’’ were printed in Home and 
School in the VoutTa Review for January, 1935. 
They are too long to be reprinted in this issue, but 


as they have recently been circulated among the 
roundabout’”” members and have attracted much 
favorable comment, they will be published again in 


the Vo_Ta REVIEW as soon as space permits. 
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Talk It Over 





FREDDIE 


sees a familiar object, he takes the picture 
to the object and shows me that they are 
alike. For example, yesterday he had pic- 
tures of three girls eating. He went to the 
kitchen and got three spoons and matched 
them to the spoons the girls had. He al- 
ways takes a picture of a dog to the door 
because he sees dogs out in the back yard. 


Mrs. V. C., West Virginia. 
Not One Word Left Unspoken 


I have a notebook in which I keep all 
things helpful and interesting to Billy Lee. 
On the inside cover I copied the resolu- 
tions.* They are very touching. 

Billy does not care for formal instruc- 
tion, but I find many opportunities for 
teaching. Discipline has grown to be quite 
a task. For so long he was so good and 
sweet, but now he can have a tantrum sev- 
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First I try to distract 
his attention by showing him something in- 
teresting, but if I fail to divert him, I keep 
a paddle on a nail in the kitchen—not a 
switch, but a very definite paddle. It never 
changes in appearance or location. When I 
bring out the paddle, Billy knows he must 
obey. It has meaning to him, and the 
necessity of using it has grown less. Often 
I do not have to use it; but simply get it, 
and he at once picks up the chair he has 
overturned, or other things he has thrown 
at random. 

I was disappointed to learn that schools 
for the deaf do not send out report cards. 
I depend so on watching the girls’ reports 
to see if they are keeping up with their 
work, and I know my concern for Billy 
Lee would be even greater if he were away 
at school. 

I get so much from the roundabout. Each 
time it returns I read it hurriedly, then 
carefully, then again, and write down the 
things I want to keep for future reference. 

Mrs. H., I am glad Lorraine likes school 
so much better. What a precious little let- 
ter she wrote you. How you must have re- 
joiced at the words “I love you.”” So many 
afternoons as I have rocked Billy Lee to 
sleep I have wept because so many years 
must pass before he knows those words. 
But I have never refrained from speaking 
them. I don’t believe we have ever left one 
word unspoken that we would say to a hear- 
ing child. Daylight or dark, I speak to him 
as I do to his sisters. I call to him, I talk 
to him. I do not intend to treat him dif- 
ferently from the others, although of course 
he has to have a certain amount of con- 


sideration. Mrs. V. B.. Kansas. 


“Advertise the Volta Bureau” 


eral times a week. 


I received my first roundabout today. 
Naturally, I was curious to know what it 
would be like. I find the letters very inter- 
esting and helpful. I have wished so many 
times since learning of the Volta Bureau 
that the Bureau could be better advertised. 
It was through an article that I read in 
Good Housekeeping that I learned of the 
Bureau. 


The Volta Review 


SAMMIE 


Sammie is growing, and is a_ strong, 
healthy boy. He celebrated his birthday 
with a party. He had fourteen little guests, 
and he was very polite and nice. He was 
so pleased with the candles on his cake. 
They impressed him more and made him 
understand better about his age than all my 
talking and showing him. He holds up his 
fingers to show how old he is. 

He has an excellent memory, and his eyes 
are so keen. He never forgets a thing he 
has seen. Sometimes I wonder if the loss 
of one faculty does not make the others su- 
perior. I know he notices things hearing 
children do not notice. So I try to feel that 
all is best and will come out right in the 
end. Sometimes the future seems hopeless. 
Then I get the Votta Review and read how 
others with this handicap are learning and 
accomplishing worth while things. 

Yet sometimes I talk and talk to Sammie, 
and show him things, only to realize that 
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he has missed the whole meaning of what 
I am trying to tell him, and I feel that I 
am against a stone wall. Then, on another 
day, he smiles and nods, and hope pours in 
again and I think perhaps we will get re- 
sults after awhile. 

I would not worry about the tantrums, 
Mrs. B. These things pass as the children 
get older. The cause is mostly lack of un- 
derstanding. I have found that to keep a 
child good natured and happy he must be 
kept busy, just as we grownups must. Sam- 
mie enjoys cutting and coloring pictures 
and playing store. He loads the potatoes, 
grapefruit, apples, etc., in his little wagon, 
comes in with them, and I purchase two, 
three, or four from him. I give him real 
money, and he is learning to make change, 
although he is only five. 

We live in the country and have a long 
walk to the mail box. Sammie enjoys the 
trips. As we go and come we run, walk, 
hop and skip with him, telling him what we 
are doing, and he gets a lot of fun out of it. 
We always get the funny paper in the mail 
box, and he loves that. 

What do you think of an audiometer test 
for a five year old child? We think Sam- 
mie has some hearing, and would like so 
much to know just how much. He says a 
number of words, but can’t put them to- 
gether in sentences. Whether he has learned 
these words by hearing them or by reading 
them from our lips I cannot tell. 


Mrs. W. D., Texas. 


Insist on Thoroughness 


Mrs. S., I was interested in Walter’s 
grades, and I hope you will continue put- 
ting them into your letter. They are good 
grades, especially when one considers that 
he is being judged by the hearing child’s 
standards. I want to add that grades on a 
report card do not always indicate just 
what the child is learning in school. There 
are as many ways of grading as there are 
teachers to grade. 

But let me caution each one of you about 
watching the thoroughness of your child’s 
work. No matter whether his grades are 
good or bad, try to find out whether he 
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understands what he is going over. Unless 
he understands the work of each grade 
thoroughly he will not be prepared to com- 
prehend the work as he goes on from grade 
to grade, and this applies to all subjects he 
is taking. There is a tendency, often 
through a feeling of sympathy, to let a 
deaf child attending a school for hearing 
children have good marks he does not de- 
serve, and allow him to slide through one 
grade after another. 


Do Not Over-Emphasize Reports 


In my work I come across much of this, 
and there is nothing so unkind to a child or 
so detrimental to his education. But often 
it is the parents’ fault, because they put so 
much emphasis on the report card and 
make such obvious fuss over a poor grade 
that the teacher grades higher than she 
should in order to preserve the peace. The 
report card may be a good thing, but only 
if it is taken sanely by the parent. If it 
contains a poor grade, talk the situation 
over with the teacher, and find out why the 
grade is poor and what you can do to help 
the child, not necessarily to get a better 
grade, but to clear up what he evidently 
does not understand. 

An illustration of this stands out in my 
mind, and even though my child was in col- 
lege the principle applies to all grades. 
When one of my girls was a sophomore in 
the University she came home one day as 
mad as a hornet. She had failed an Eng- 
lish course and had been to see the profes- 
sor about it. He said he had failed her be- 
cause she did not know the work, that she 
had not studied hard enough to get the 
course. She was boiling for a day or two, 
and said Mr. K. didn’t know how to teach, 
that she hated him and the course, etc. Of 
course I did not add fuel to the flame by 
telling her what I thought, which was that 
she had not studied very hard and that the 
course was a very interesting and cultural 
course, including the works of our most 
noted English poets. A day or so later she 
asked me what I thought of her going to 
summer school and taking the course over 
again and being through with it once and 
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for all, as long as she had to have it to get 
her degree. 

I told her I thought it a good idea and 
I'd consent to her going if she would 
promise me one thing—that whenever she 
came from a class feeling that she did not 
understand the work she would tell me. I 
made arrangements with a teacher friend 
of mine who was taking the course too to 
study with her and help her whenever she 
felt the need of it. She did not have the 
same professor this time, as he was not 
teaching during the summer. She studied 
hard, thoroughly enjoying the course, and 
made a B in it. One day in the fall she 
said, 

“Mother, I met Mr. K. on the campus to- 
day, and I told him he was perfectly right 
in failing me in that English course. That 
I had proved to myself I had not studied 
hard enough to get the course. I told him | 
had gone to summer school and had studied 
hard and made a B and that the course was 
splendid, and I enjoyed it very much. He 
seemed so pleased, and said, ‘I’m glad you 
told me about this, and I’m doubly glad 
that you got enjoyment from the course, 
for, because of that enjoyment I know you 
deserved a B.’” In her senior year some- 
one asked her which course she had en- 
joyed most during her four years in col- 
lege. Without any hesitation, she said, “Oh, 
sophomore English.” 

Watch your children’s work for thor- 
oughness, and see to it from the beginning 
that they understand what they are going 
over. Then true enjoyment of their school 
years will be theirs. 


Let the Other Children Help 


Mrs. B., your little group is very inter- 
esting. The little girls can help Billy Lee 
so much in his lip reading. At the table 
during meals, you can name two things, as 
butter and sugar, and have the girls point 
to them as you say them. A younger child 
likes to copy what the older ones do. Let 
each of the girls take her turn at saying the 
word and the rest of you point to the ob- 
ject. 

Mrs. D., it is hard to get an audiometer 
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test of a child so young, but if you think 
Sammie has any hearing at all, begin to 
give him ear training in the very simple 
way of speaking one of the words which he 
now says into each ear, using a clear voice, 
but not too loud, and not shouting. Let 
him sit on your lap, and you say the word 
first in one ear and then in the other. Be 
sure he knows which word you are saying, 
Do this several times a day. Then take an- 
other word he knows and give him that, 
and after several days see whether he can 
tell you which one you say. If, while you 
are giving this training, you have him point 
to the objects as you name them, it is better 
than letting him repeat the words after you. 
The sooner ear training is started the more 
beneficial it will be for his speech. 
Mrs. M. H. B., Texas (A teacher) 


Tantrums are Outgrown 


I am always glad to hear about all the 
children, and they are all improving and 
doing well. So is Walter, I am glad to say, 
although he is no longer with the class of 
hearing children. He is now tutored by 
his former classroom teacher, but does not 
have all the subjects the other children 
have, no Spanish, art, or gym.—I am in- 
closing his report card and samples of his 
work. His teacher is treating him like a 
hearing child. She had trouble at first in 
understanding his speech; but now she is 
used to him, and gets along well with him. 


‘As I go over the homework with him I 


know what he knows and what he does not 
understand. The worst trouble he has is 
with spelling. The subjects he understands 
he does by himself. He does well in arith- 
metic and geography. 

I know the tantrums so well. Walter 
used to have them, but is outgrowing them. 


Mrs. V. S., Cuba. 
Why Not be Frank about Deafness? 


Dennis’ teacher writes that he definitely 
has some hearing, but they do not know 
how much, or whether it can be used to ad- 
vantage educationally. Frankly, I have 
given up all hope, so far as hearing ability 

"(Continued on page 442) 
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wanseext Teachers of Lip Reading “== 


Alabama 
Birmingham 
Miss MAuMEE Roserts 


1024 South 23rd Street 
Phone: 7-6395 


California 


Alameda 

Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
1558 Santa Clara Avenue 
Phone: Alameda 6583-J 
Berkeley 


Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 


Mrs. Lucetia M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 
Phone: OXford 5644 


Chico 


Miss Hattie L. WiLitiamMs 
193 E. First Ave. 


El Centro 


Mrs. Marcaret S. RApcLiFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 


Pasadena 

Miss Lucy Etta CAse 
Hotel Green 

San Francisco 


Miss Hitpa Marte Forscrene 
1443 Irving Street 
Phone: Montrose 3566 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 


San Jose 

Mrs. Littian C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 

Mrs. Fern NELSON 

P. O. Box 366 

Phone: Belmont 461 
Colorado 

Denver 

Mrs. Matuitpa W. SMITH 

329 Colorado Blvd. 

Phone: EAst 6305 
Connecticut 


West Hartford 
Miss Evetina DuNBAR 
691 Farmington Avenue 


Delaware 
Wilmington 


Miss Atice Poo.e 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
NOrth 1874 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epona W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 
Phone: 44-404 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
Miss ELizABETH KNOWLES 


1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 


Mrs. St. Jutien CuLtuM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 252 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Mrs. L. A. MONncRIEF 

Hotel Hays, 64th St. and Uni- 
versity Avenue 


Phone: Hyde Park 4400 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
1607 Auditorium Building 


Indiana 


Indianapolis 

Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERGER 
1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 

Miss Louise Papou 

150 N. Meridian Street 
Phone: Irvington 1861 


Kansas 


Topeka 


Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Kentucky 


Lexington 


Miss Jane KENNON Scott 
732 Bullock Avenue 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

New Encianp Scnoor or Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Gipson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Cambridge 

Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 

1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Newtonville 

Mrs. A. E. Hunt 

51 Page Road 

Phone: West Newton 0062 


Springfield 
Miss Epitn F. KENDALL 


60 Temple Street 
Phone: 2-0833 


Worcester 


Miss Grace LANGDON BELLows 
442 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 


Mrs. ArtHuR J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ann Arbor 


Miss Bessie L. WHITAKER 
1030 E. Huron Street 
Phone: 7731 


Detroit 


Miss EtHet M. Cosy 
50 Charlotte Street 
Phone: CHerry 7316 


Ypsilanti 
Miss ANNE M. BuncER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 


Miss Ipa P. Linpquist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. WittiaM F. Pascoe 
4845 France Ave., S. 


St. Paul 


Miss Mata S. WESTERMAN 
908 Grand Avenue 
Phone: Garfield 317] 


Missouri 


St. Louis 

Miss Sypit FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Avenue 
Phone: FOrest 8805 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcHre 
Parkedge Apt. Hotel 
4907 West Pine Blvd. 
Phone: Rosedale 7764 
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Nebraska 


Grand Island 


Miss LILLIAN JOHNSON 
210 East 6th Street 
Phone: 1413-J 


New Jersey 


Jersey City 

Mrs. Heten N. WEIss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R 


Newark 


Miss FLorence E. HUTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Tenafly 


Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Katonah 


Miss Etuet J. TURLEY 
Phone: Katonah 171 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss Minnie B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Avenue 


Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Mt. Vernon 


Miss Resecca A. McKEon 
114 Elm Avenue 
Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


New York City 

Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss PAuLINEe RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Miss Etuet A. Lewis 
362 East 10th Street 
Phone: Gramercy 7-9238 


Mr. FRANK A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Miss JANE B. WALKER 
Women’s University Club 
Hotel Biltmore 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss Marcaret DuNN 
Falaise Estate 


Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 


Syracuse 

Miss ExizasetH G. DELANY 
445 South Warren Street 
Phone: 5-8061 


Utica 

Miss IRENE PurceLL 
135 Harding Place 
Phone: 2-8746 


Ohio 


Columbus 

Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City 

Miss Mase. V. MITCHELL 
943 N. E. 16th Street 
Phone: 8-5897 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 

Miss Marte L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss VircintA NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 


Knoxville 


Mrs. Marcaret L. WASHINGTON 


South College 
Phone: 3-1712 


Nashville 

Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 
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Dallas 

Miss Louise HILLYER 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 


Miss Auice I. Putnam 
3610 Milam Street 
Mrs. Lucitte P. TurNER 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: Jackson 2-3562 


San Antonio 

Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


Utah 


Salt Lake City 

Miss Estuer H. Rees 
745 S. Sth St., East 
Phone: HY 1129 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

Miss JANIE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Miss Louise Now tin 
Shelmore Apartments 
Phone: 1220-J 


Richmond 

Miss ELIzABETH WITHERSPOON 
3400 Brook Road 

Phone: 4-4711 


Washington 


Seattle 

Miss Minnie M. JoHNSON 
1901 North 37th Street 
Phone: Melrose 4734 


Spokane 

Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 


Romney 
Mrs. Litian L. Cuurcu 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Manitoba 


Winnipeg 

Miss Ora M. Forster 
336 Oxford Street 
Phone: 401-803 


Quebec 
Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








“Battles Long Ago” 


By FLoreNnce S. BERRYMAN 


NLY one great neutral nation is left 
() intact in northern Europe at this 

writing. Before these words get 
into print, Sweden may have been drawn 
into the hideous vortex of war. Yet less 
than two years ago, when I spent several 
weeks in Sweden with my friend Emily 
Steuart and her mother, nothing seemed 
more remote than the insane destruction 
which is now costing the lives of millions 
and the happiness and security of tens of 
millions. But it seemed equally remote 
from France and Denmark, which we vis- 
ited earlier during the same trip abroad, 
and of which countries I wrote in three 
1939 issues of the VotTa Review. 

The fascination of “old, unhappy, far-off 
times and battles long ago” has always in- 
trigued me; consequently, when we were 
planning our trip, and each of us was al- 
lowed by the others to include in the pro- 
jected itinerary a few places which seemed 
absolutely essential, I named Visby on the 
island of Gotland, as a “must.” “The City 
of Ruins and Roses” or “the Baltic Crete,” 
as it was glibly labeled by the tourist agen- 
cies, is a place of extraordinary beauty, 
and has a history dating back 2,000 years. 
I had involuntarily learned a lot about it. 
when some months earlier I had to write 
publicity on an exhibition of travel post- 
ers of Sweden, circulated by The American 
Federation of Arts, with which I am em- 
ployed. 


Straight into the Fifteenth Century 


Sweden, said the newspapers some weeks 
ago, is energetically fortifying the Island 
of Gotland in the Baltic Sea, presumably 
against Russia and Germany. A glance at 
a map will explain why. Danzig and Riga 
are about the same distance from Visby, 


as the crow and bombing planes fly. But 
nothing could have been more peaceful 
than the overnight trip from Stockholm 
on a tiny boat so jammed with voyagers 
that I wondered why it didn’t sink under 
the human weight. As boats usually do, 
this one reached its destination at the diff- 
cult hour of six in the morning, and as it 
approached the dock, those of us on deck 
felt as if we were looking straight into 
the 15th century. For Visby is a mediae- 
val walled town, and its wall, which is in 
remarkably good condition, nearly encom- 
passes the city. At intervals are twenty- 
eight or thirty towers, some of them great 
gate-towers; others, nearly as imposing, 
were watch-towers. It was a magnificent 
fortification in the 11th to 13th centuries, 
when enemy troops had to storm the city 
from land or sea, instead of dropping from 
the sky with parachutes. Invaders ap- 
proaching by water had a steep climb; for, 
although Gotland is not mountainous, it is 
a high plateau on the western side, where 
Visby is situated. We too had to climb: 
up steps and narrow winding streets to a 
hotel where we were given rooms overlook- 
ing the Baltic. Roses as big as cabbages 
were blooming in great profusion all over 
the town. 

The ruins, too, were up to our expecta- 
tions. Sixteen magnificent churches were 
erected in Visby in the 13th and early 
14th centuries, when it was the head city 
of the merchants’ confederation which later 
grew into the Hanseatic League. Only one 
of these churches is now intact. 

We learned from guides and books, of 
Visby’s stirring history; but only in the 
past few weeks has it occurred to me how 
history has repeated itself in Scandinavia. 
During the times of the Vikings and earlier, 
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Gotland was inhabited by prosperous mer- 
chants, and sea warriors carried tar, lime- 
stone and other Gotland products to places 
as distant as Greece and Turkey and re- 
turned with furs from Russia and spices 
from the Orient, among other things. 
Throughout several centuries, the trade of 
Gotland and its prosperity increased, and 
the Germans on the southern shore of the 
Baltic regarded it covetously and schemed 
to get the lion’s share of profits from that 
trade. They established a settlement which 
encompassed Visby, and finally controlled 
the native Visby merchants, who had pre- 
viously identified themselves with the many 
peasants throughout Gotland. The latter, 
instead of being farmers, as peasants usu- 
ally are, were also merchants, and when 
Visby and its burghers’ trade began to de- 
cline, the peasants continued strong, and 
their trade helped to enrich the town, and 
finally aroused the greed of a ruthless 
conqueror (even as today.) 


Through a Breach in the Wall 


He came with an experienced army in 
July of 1361. He was met defiantly not 
only by Gotland’s warriors, but by the 
whole people, armed with whatever they 
possessed. The conquerors crushed their 
first resistance at a place some miles south 
of Visby, and advanced upon the city. The 
peasants, old men and boys, women and 
cripples, the lame and hunchbacked, made 
another desperate stand in front of the 
town walls. But the invading army anni- 
hilated these valiant defenders, and entered 
Visby, not by the gates, which remained 
closed, nor by demolishing the strong walls 
and towers which protected it, but through 
a breach in the wall made by the city’s 
burghers. These transplanted Germans 
and native traitors apparently hoped for an 
improvement in their commerce, now that 
their rural competitors had been destroyed. 


We saw the site of this terrible battle 
just outside of Visby, where a great stone 
cross marks the peasants’ burial place. 
Eighteen hundred of them are said to have 
fallen; and archaeologists of the past few 
decades who have found and excavated 
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great pits into which their clad and arm. 
oured bodies were hastily thrown (because 
it was midsummer and there was danger 
of pestilence) say that the skeletons found 
confirm the number. Chain mail was rust- 
ed to the skulls of large numbers of them, 
iron gauntlets still stuck to the bones of 
the hands, while innumerable arrow-heads 
within the skeleton indicated the fury of 
the fight. These remains also revealed the 
advanced age or pathetic youth of many 
of the victims, and the fact that some were 
crippled or otherwise incapacitated. I was 
much impressed by this evidence of the 
handicapped peasants having thrown them- 
selves beside the strong into the thick of 
the fray. This is the spirit we must re- 
member. Not just the warriors but a whole 
people was buried that day. 


Skeletons in Armor 


I later visited the Visby Museum. It is 
a small building, but its contents were enor- 
mously interesting, out of all proportion 
to its size. One entire room is devoted to 
the battle mentioned above, with some of 
the skeletons in armor, weapons, photo- 
graphs of the excavations and other grue- 
some relics, which nevertheless make the 
tragedy peculiarly vivid. But this san- 
guinary battle belongs to Gotland’s “mod- 
ern” history; it took place only seven cen- 
turies ago, while the country is known to 
have been inhabited as long ago as 6,000 
B. C. The Museum contains complete 
graves dating from 2,000 B. C. and many 
implements from the Stone Age (4,000 B. 
C.) as well as later but still prehistoric 
objects. 

I was so fascinated by this little Mu- 
seum (the natives call it Gotland’s Forn- 
sal) that I returned for a second visit. 
While purchasing a prehistoric dragon pin, 
I discovered that the attendant in charge 
was hard of hearing; each of us was en- 
deavoring to induce the other to write ques- 
tions and answers. But he was smarter 
than I; he was trying to learn English, 
whereas I had made no attempt at Swedish. 
He took a little Swedish-English dictionary 
from his pocket and painstakingly trans- 
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TOWER OF TRE NORTH WALL, VISBY, ON THE ISLAND OF GOTLAND 


lated my sentences. Upon learning that I 
too, was an “amateur listener,” he greeted 
me as an old friend, and insisted upon per- 
sonally escorting me around the Museum. 
I did not have the heart to tell him I had 
already gazed for hours upon these same 
bones and arrow-heads which he was point- 
ing out with such contagious enthusiasm. 
The courtesy of this man to an alien in his 
country, merely because of the “bond” of 
deafness, reminded me once again, of the 
fact that our handicap sometimes seems 
like an international or Rotary Club em- 


blem. 


Walls and Towers 


While Emily established herself in va- 
rious beautiful locations and painted water 
colors each day, I was roaming around 
the town. I made a complete circuit of 
the walls and towers, and visited every 
ruined church. Their destruction did not 
occur as early as the peasant battle; some 
of them were completed in the following 
century, and it was not until the time of 
the Reformation that their treasures were 
confiscated and their monastic orders dis- 
solved. Only a tower or a bit of wall re- 
mains of a few of them; but the majority 


are sufficiently preserved to give the visitor 
a hint of their mediaeval magnificence. 


The Ruin Play 


Among them is St. Nicolaus, of which 
the walls with their beautiful window trac- 
ery are nearly intact. The chancel has 
been protected by a roof; and each sum- 
mer, a musical religious drama is present- 
ed eight times: four nights in July and four 
in August. Our trip to Visby had been ar- 
ranged to include one of these perform- 
ances, which is an unforgettable memory. 
The “Ruinplay,” as it is called, concerns 
a Dominican Friar, Peter of Dacia, who ac- 
tually spent most of his life in the church 
of St. Nicolaus in the 13th century. He 
joined the Order in what we might consider 
an “accidental” manner; he had sought 
refuge in the church from political ene- 
mies; and after the Prior gave him pro- 
tection, he gratefully dedicated his life to 
the brotherhood. On a pilgrimage with the 
Prior, he encountered a beautiful young 
nun, with whom he fell violently in love. 
The several acts of the drama dealt with 
Peter’s agonizing predicament: his con- 
science remained in the Church while his 
heart was with the girl. 

It is difficult to convey in words the 
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tremendous impression this opera produced 
on the audience (at least, our part of it). 
The performers wore 13th century cos- 
tumes; but their “props” were few and 
simple; the drama took place on a raised 
platform against the background of the 
great columns and ancient walls of the 
ruined church. Behind the platform twi- 
light gradually deepened in the unglassed 
window openings of the beautiful pentago- 
nal apse and the only other illumination 
was a floodlight high up in the roof, which 
was turned directly upon the actors. At 
the conclusion of the drama, eight or ten 
young men clad in Piers Plowman garb, ap- 
peared with flaming torches on the “stage” 
and then stationed themselves at the va- 
rious exits to light the audience out of the 
church. We walked back to our respective 
hotels by starlight, for the narrow streets 
were only dimly illuminated. 


Bemused by Twilight Drama 


Such was the spell cast over us by the 
evening’s entertainment, that we returned 
to our rooms bemused. Instead of reading 
or writing letters, Emily and I knelt on the 
broad window seats and 
watched the night boat sailing for Stock- 
holm, from the time it left the harbor be- 
low us, until it was only a speck of light 
appearing and disappearing on the Baltic. 
We could still see Peter breaking his heart 
over the lovely heroine (who had given 
him no encouragement that I could dis- 
cern) and I wondered (since his grave is 
somewhere in the ruins) if perhaps his 
spirit still haunted St. Nicolaus and hov- 
ered over these dramatic reconstructions 
of his spiritual struggle. 


of our room 


“Do you know,” said Emily at length, 
“T smell fried onions.” 


I did not doubt that she did, for in or- 
der to,serve the colossal repasts each day, 
the hotel’s kitchen staff must have worked 
all night and every night. It was fortu- 
nate, too, that Emily brought us back to 
earth, else we would still be kneeling by 
the Baltic window. 
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We Experiment with Schnapps 


I do not recall whether there were onions 
on the menu next day; we were too inter- 
ested in the famous Swedish drink 
schnapps. Emily said she must have 
schnapps before we left Sweden, and or- 
dered some for each of us. The head waiter 
looked dubious and alarmed, and told her 
he didn’t think we would enjoy the drink, 

“Don’t let that worry you,” Emily re. 
plied, “If we don’t like it, we will just 
write it off in the debit column, and for- 
get it.” 

Still looking like a man who has been or. 
dered to bring three rounds of arsenic, he 
retired to a distance and consulted the 
maitre-d’hotel. By this time, we were con- 
vinced that schnapps must be a really po- 
tent fire-water, a genuine haymaker. He 
returned and informed us that he would 
mix it for us himself. He must have done 
so with an eye-dropper, for the schnapps 
he served us was innocuous as skimmed 
milk. 

As a footnote to his strange reluctance, 
I may add that a few months ago I attend- 
ed a banquet in Washington. When | 
found myself seated next to a Swedish 
count, I described to him the whole baffling 
incident, and inquired if he could explain 
the waiter’s coy behaviour. 

“Oh, yes,” he said, his eyes twinkling, 
“ladies in Sweden never, never drink 
schnapps.” 

Ladies in Sweden do attend church; so 
on our Sunday morning in Visby, Mrs. 
Steuart and I went to the Domkyrkan, the 
one mediaeval church there which has been 
maintained in excellent condition. (Emily 
was endeavoring to get the great north 
gate-towers down in aquarelle.) The 
Domkyrkan was begun in the 12th century; 
wars, fires, and other disasters made re- 
buildings necessary, as well as the addi- 
tions and changes that ordinarily happen 
to any building through many centuries. 
The latest construction was as recent as 
1907, but portions of the first building 
still remain, as well as extensive parts from 
other early centuries. 

(Continued on page 440) 
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Molly Mather'’s Mail Box 


Orchids and Onions 


“Different folks has 
different hopinions 
Some likes horchids 
and some likes hinions.” 


HAPPEN to like 
| both orchids and 

onions. Both the 
frills and the homespun of life. Orchids 
stand for something a lot of people want— 
or think they want—and never reach. As 
for onions—I’m sure that there is a bond 
of fellowship among all the people who like 
to go out in the kitchen and eat an onion 
sandwich before they go to bed. Anyhow, 
there you have the two of them—orchids 
and onions—the perfect ingredients for a 
column. 


Human Interest, Pure and Simple 


Why another column, for heaven’s sake? 
Why a column in the Vota Review, and 
why a new enterprise, even so modest a one, 
in a world that is falling apart? Well, I 
think a new column is not a bad idea. When 
I read the newspapers nowadays, I find the 
columnists a great resource. Not the po- 
litical commentators, though I read them, 
of course, and strive to weigh their passion- 
ate arguments as to whether the President 
is leading the country to chaos or saving 
it from a fate worse than death. But I turn 
with relief to the every day human interest 
of the gossip writers and the feminine ad- 
visers who deal, morning after morning, 
with mother-in-law trouble, daughter-in-law 
trouble, teen age trouble, old age trouble— 
handing out, for the price of a newspaper. 
better advice than the fifty-dollar-a-time 
psychiatrist is likely to produce. Or maybe 
I turn to the comic strips. Human interest 
is a great surcease from the encroaching 
agony of men against machines. 

So this is going to be a human interest 
department, pure and simple. 


“I Haven’t Done Anything” 


Just recently, gathering provender for a 


Talk Things Over in 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


c/o THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


column, I have made 
myself the Inquiring Re- 
porter. One of the ques- 
tions I have been asking 
is, “How do you manage 
to get along, in your job 
and in your life, in spite 
of being hard of hear- 
ing?” Naturally, the persons addressed are 
those who have got along. They have this 
point in common besides their deafness, 
and they have another similarity, too, in 
the attitude they express by an astonished, 
“Why, I haven’t done anything.” 

“T cannot believe the story of my life would be 
of special interest,” wrote one young woman. “I 
have read several of the biographical sketches in 
the Votta Review, and they all seem to be suc- 
cess stories. It would be brash for me to claim 
to be a success. I have been very hard of hear- 
ing since I went to high school. I wear a hearing 
aid. I work hard at my job, which is quite in- 
teresting work in the Accounting Section of the 
Weather Bureau. My superiors say they like my 
work. But that is all there is to it. You can’t 
make a story out of that.” 

It seems to me you can make a story out 
of that. There is a story behind every in- 
dividual instance of adjustment to the con- 
ditions of deafness. You realize it all the 
more plainly when you compare a simple, 
direct letter like the above with the utter 
vagueness of the following from a “new 
initiate.” 

“Please send me information on impaired hear- 
ing. Tell me if there is any occupation you know 
about that I could do with defective hearing. I 
have had a sick spell that left my hearing im- 
paired, and the doctors do not know if I will ever 
regain it.” 

That is all the information she vouch- 
safes, because, to her, the fact of deafness 
obscures everything else in her life, so she 
cannot offer a potential adviser the smallest 
handle on which to hang advice. 


The Black Cord of Fellowship 


In spite of the antipodal differences be- 
tween the well-adjusted and the not-ready- 
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to-face it, deafness does create a bond, es- 
tablishes a free masonry, and one touch of 
it makes the most incongruous persons kin. 

I once visited a public school lip reading 
class that rejoiced in two Ph.D’s, two Social 
Registerites, three colored people (Neither 
of the Social Registerites was a Ph.D., but 
one of the colored persons was), and a man 
who could neither read nor write. They 
were thrown together by the common neces- 
sity of learning a new method of communi- 
cation. 

Deafness is the great leveller. It is just 
as exasperating to lose part of the conver- 
sation exchanged over the back fence as it 
is to lose part of the scientific data ex- 
changed across a conference table by the 
directors of an engineering project. And it 
is just as exasperating to have to depend 
on help in both situations. The hard of 
hearing member of the bar who must have 
a secretary always at his elbow to note 
down for him the commonest utterances of 
his colleagues is at no greater disadvantage 
than the hard of hearing mother who has to 
take her daughter along when she goes 
shopping. I do believe that the greatest 
comfort my hearing aid brought was the 
fact that it enabled me to go shopping by 
myself. 

When I see the black cord of a hearing 
aid dangling down the back of somebody’s 
neck or sticking out of somebody’s vest 
pocket, I always have the impulse to go up 
and speak to that person. Usually I have 
only to indicate my own black cord as an 
introduction, but sometimes I am rebuffed, 
of course. It all depends on how long the 
stranger has worn his cord. Many of those 
who begin to lose a portion of hearing de- 
velop a tendency to shy away from other 
persons who have lost hearing, particularly 
if the other persons are cheerful about it. 
The new initiate is apt to be suspicious of 
one who is able to laugh about a calamity 
so devastating, and to suspect him of being 
either a hypocrite or a fool. More particu- 
larly he loathes the one who tries to find 
something good in the fact of being deaf. 
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Deafness Can Be Useful 


It may be treason, but there are some 
of us who do sincerely find defective hear- 
ing an advantage. I had a letter only this 
morning from a post-graduate of this school 
of getting-used-to-it. 


“I have a story for the joke box,” she wrote. 
“I’ve always despised the people who affect to 
be glad they are hard of hearing, but I have to 
admit that there are times when it is useful. The 
other night, I went home tired and hot, and got 
into a pair of lounging pajamas, dark colored and 
perfectly respectable, but not exactly the thing in 
which to receive company. I had invited guests 
for the following night, and, as always when | 
have a party on a working night, I had to get 
ready in advance. I was very busy shelling peas, 
grating carrots, cleaning silver, and so on, and 
was in no mood to be interrupted when my door 
light flashed, and I opened the door a crack to 
see a nice looking youth of high school age, ap- 
parently in the last stages of nervous dissolu- 
tion, or, maybe, a little tight. I decided it was 
pure nervousness, so waited patiently for what 
he had to say. 

“*T would like to talk to you about the school 
appropriations.’ 

“*School appropriations?’ 

“*VYes. Have you read about them?’ 

“Ne. 

“*Well, my name is John Russell, and I'd like 
to tell you a little about these appropriations.’ 

“*T am very sorry, but I am extremely hard of 
hearing, and it is very difficult for me to under- 
stand what you say. I think the best thing for 
you to do is to go home and write me a letter 
about it, and I’ll promise to read the letter and 
answer it.’ 

“‘*No, no. I want to come in and tell you 
about it. It won’t take ten minutes.’ 

“‘T am sorry, but I’m not dressed, and I am 
very busy.’ 

“Tt won’t take ten minutes.’ 

“Tt will take more than ten minutes if you 
have to write it all out, and if you have to write 
it you may as well go home and write it and 
send it to me by mail.’ 

“He protested vigorously, but I shut the door 
firmly and quietly in his face. I was a little both- 
ered about it, for I like high school boys, and | 
thought that he really was on some sort of cru- 
sade about school appropriations. However, the 
next day I saw the girl who lives in the apartment 
next to mine, and she told me she was having 
hysterics over our conversation. The boy was 
selling magazine subscriptions, and the school 
appropriations were a false lead. Didn’t I get rid 
of him neatly and nicely? And would I have done 
so if I hadn’t had the excuse of not hearing 
a word he said?” 
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How many of the rest of you have found 
deafness useful, if only to get rid of peo- 
ple? 

The Mail Box 


One need browse only a short time in the 
files of an office where the mail is devoted 
entirely to this subject to learn what in- 
teresting things and people deafness brings 
to light. Mrs. Montague sent me not long 
ago a letter she received last March from 
a man who wrote to thank her for a gift 
subscription to the VoLta REVIEW: 


“IT am delighted to receive such a grand St. 
Patrick’s Day present as a gift subscription to 
the Vo_tta Review. I am actually hungry for any 
sort of literature, as I work on a farm and get 
very little opportunity to obtain reading mate- 
rial. It is a long time since I have had a sub- 
scription to any magazine, and I shall treasure this 
one very much. 

“We used to have a small library in a town 
about two miles away, and many times after the 
evening chores were done, I would walk to the 
library and read the books and magazines, espe- 
cially biography, science, current events, his- 
tory and floriculture. But the state, in the in- 
terest of economy, consolidated these small libra- 
ries into one large one, twenty-two miles away, so 
I lost my greatest love... .. m4 


He adds some delightful touches concern- 
ing his daily life, which is none too easy, 
but the difficulties of which he takes in his 
stride. 


“I work out of doors all winter, and because 
of the very cold weather I have had to buy espe- 
cially warm clothing. I was fortunate enough 
to purchase at a church bazaar some outer gar- 
ments that are heavy and warm. They are much 
too large, and have not fulfilled my expectations 
that they would shrink with getting wet, but 
they have lots of room to Work in. I also: re- 
ceived a present of a rabbit’s fur cap of enor- 
mous size. Where in the world was there a 
man with such a swelled head as to be able to 
wear such a cap? I tried to trade that cap for 
a pumpkin pie, but had no luck. I really had 
a good time at the bazaar.” 
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This man is very hard of hearing, and 
cannot now afford the hearing aid that 
would make his life much easier, and yet he 
still “has a good time.” 

His letter recalls something I read in an 
old number of the VoLTa REVIEW, written 
by another hard of hearing man, a college 
professor, who has gone right on with his 
lecturing and his consultation work in spite 
of total deafness. He wrote, during the 
days that he himself was just joining this 
fraternity. 

“It was really admission into the society 
of a new world—the society of the world 
of impaired or inactive ears—the world of 
silence. And strange to me then, clearer 
to me now, was the extraordinary enthu- 
siasm, culture, and happiness of the people 
in this world of silence. Already I es- 
teem highly my friendships among ‘hard 
of hearing’ people. Indeed, I am almost 
a bit boastful now of having two great class- 
es of friends—hearing friends and deaf- 
ened friends.” 

A good many of us can boast in the same 
way, about our two groups of friends. Some 
of the most delightful people 1 know came 
into my life through our common interest 
in the problem of how to be happy sans 
hearing. I am excited sometimes at the 
thought of other delightful people still to 
come, perhaps through this mail box me- 
dium. 

No matter where I am nor what I am 
doing, I am always mail hungry. It would 
thrill me to see a lot of letters rolling into 
the Volta Bureau with my name on the en- 
velope. Do you like this idea of talking 
things over—just any old things? Then per- 
haps your letter will get here first, and I can 
comment on it next month. 

Sincerely yours, 
MoLiy MATHER. 





I know Edison is said to have regarded his deafness as a blessing. 
If anyone really wants to discover the advantages 
in being deaf, let him stuff up his own ears and try it for a week. A week! 
the plugs out in two seconds—the first instant anyone tried to talk to him. 


if he did, he was Edison and unique. 


I wonder. Well, 
He’d have 


I sym- 


pathize of course, with those who have to live with a deaf person. That is hard, I know. 
There is one thing harder, however, and that is to be the deaf person lived with. 


—Margaret Prescott Montague. 
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Grandma Had a Horn 


By Lituian HuNoLp 


+s HERE’S your horn, grandma?” 

\V I shrieked, “where’s your 

horn?” I don’t remember what 

bit of information I wanted to impart to 

her, and she probably didn’t hear what I 

said, but she knew something must be 
afoot, for she asked, 

“What’s the matter? Is there someone 
downstairs?” To which I replied with all 
the dignity of five years, 

“Of course, there’s someone downstairs. 
Papa’s downstairs, and mother’s down- 
stairs, and Nanny’s downstairs, and the 
boys are downstairs. Where’s your horn, 
where’s your horn, where’s your horn?” 

Grandmother’s “horn” was a tube about 
three feet in length. With it she could 
carry on a conversation quite comfortably 
with the person at the other end of it; 
but without it or in a mixed gathering, 
her ears were almost a total loss. Oddly 
enough, what lip reading she knew she 
had learned from her youngest child, who 
insisted that she watch his lips and try 
to understand, but she was unable to carry 
on a lengthy conversation relying solely 
on lip reading. 

She became hard of hearing at eighteen, 
and from what I can learn, the degree of 
loss did not increase materially afterwards. 
At twenty-eight she married, and in the 
course of time bore seven sons, one of whom 
died of croup when he was a small child. 
Outsiders were inclined to think that a 
household made up of six boys and a hard 
of hearing mother would be bedlam itself, 
but actually it was quite the contrary. 
Grandmother maintained discipline as well 
as anyone could, in spite of six boys, in- 
numerable dogs and a parrot, and she did 
it without raising her voice. Her one fear, 
after losing the child with the croup, was 
that perhaps another baby might cough in 
the night and she would not hear, so she 
trained the older children to do her listen- 
ing for her. 


She read aloud a great deal to her boys 
in a well modulated voice. Her inflection 
was always good, and she made it a point 
to keep up with any change in pronuncia- 
tion. She had a very keen sense of humor, 
and if she happened to be reading some- 
thing funny, she would become perfectly 
helpless with laughter, and the tears would 
roll down her cheeks. That is one of my 
father’s strongest recollections of her. 

I remember her laughter, too. A visit 
from grandmother was always a gala event 
for us children. My early impression was 
that she had an inexhaustible supply of 
nickles, dimes and even quarters, which she 
extracted from a pocket in her petticoat 
and meted out to deserving grandchildren. 
If she came in the winter time, she no 
sooner had her wraps off than someone 
was sent posthaste to the drug store for 
bird seed. Although we were in the habit 
of throwing crumbs to the birds, drab and 
dirty city sparrows though they were, it 
was much more exciting to have real bird 
seed. Also, the child lucky enough to be 
selected for the errand was always sure of 
a nickel or dime for his or her pains. 
Hardy young villains that we were, accus- 
tomed to being out all day, every day, re- 
gardless of weather, it was just so much 
velvet to be paid for going the one block 
to the drug store. 

Grandmother’s visits to us always took 
in some spirited games of whist, of which 
she was inordinately fond. She had a will 
of her own, and a hearty contempt for what 
she considered unnecessary rules or regu- 
lations. When she flagrantly broke some 
rule of the game, father would say gently, 
“Mother, you can’t ¢o that.” 

“Why can’t 1?” she would ask indig- 
nantly. 

“Because it’s against the rules.” 

“Well,” grandmother would snap, “they 
had no business to make such rules.” 

(Continued on page 437) 
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The Hobby Gardener 


By Rutu M. LuTHER 


“We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help 
knowing 

That skies are clear and grass is growing; 

The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 

That dandelions are blossoming near, 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flow- 
ing, 

That the river is bluer than the sky, 

That the robin is plastering his house hard by.” 


ARDENING may be real work or 
? a fascinating hobby. It can give 
spiritual satisfaction and genuine 
recreation to those that truly enjoy it. It 
gives new meaning to the ideas of failure 


or success; and there are plenty of thrills 
connected with it. 


* 


Winter Gardens 


It is a year-around hobby. Since I live 
in an apartment and am usually wander- 
ing over the countryside during the sum- 
mer months, I’m a winter gardener. One 
of my favorite plants is the paper-white, 
sweet-scented narcissus, which, like sweet- 
scented Chinese lilies, may be grown in 
water. I usually plant a bowl or two every 
two weeks from October until January, 
and this assures continuous bloom during 
the winter months. In October, too, I plant 
a large number of hyacinths, tulips, daffo- 
dils and crocus bulbs. These bulbs are 
well watered after being planted and are 
then put in a cool dark place for ten or 
twelve weeks. When they are about five 
inches high, I bring out one or two pots 
at a time, and have the joy of watching 
the leaves unfold and the buds burst into 
bloom. Crocus, Scilla, wood hyacinths, 
and snowdrops or Spanish bluebells are 
also dependable for indoor planting, and 
are greatly enjoyed because they are so 
suggestive of spring. 

Just now I am experimenting with a 
gardenia plant. Even the florist tells me 
that amateurs seldom have any luck with 





*Vision of Sir Launfal, James Russell Lowell. 


gardenias, but that simply adds spice to the 
adventure. And it does have two buds. 
I keep it—believe it or not—in the bath- 
room, which seems to have the ideal tem- 
perature and the right climatic conditions. 
(If you try this, I hope you have a con- 
genial and amenable apartment-mate like 
mine, who doesn’t mind the idiosyncracies 


of the hobby gardener. ) 
Anticipating Spring 


Did you know that you can bring in 
pussy willows and force them for early 
budding? If you start them in a bucket 
of water, set in a warm place, they will 
bloom early in February or March, Ja- 
ponica, or firebush, too, may be forced in 
this way, and it has a beautiful bloom 
much like a Japanese plum blossom. Just 
one small branch in an attractive vase 
makes you realize that spring is not far 
away. Forsythia and other shrubs, as well 
as common fruit buds may be brought in 
and forced for early bouquets. 


Specialized Gardens 


The garden you help to create is not 
merely a thing to admire, but something 
to possess. It becomes a definite part of 
your life. Even the amateur may find a 
garden a means of self expression. If he 
likes roses, and decides to have nothing 
but roses, he can develop a tremendous 
source of satisfaction in rose growing. If 
he prefers iris or delphinium or gladioli 
or dahlias, and wants to specialize, there 
are endless opportunities for self expres- 
sion in a single species. 

On the other hand, if he wants to ex- 
press sentiment, he can take another di- 
rection. A friend of mine has a friend- 
ship garden. Both her mother and her 
grandmother had friendship gardens. All 
the plants or the seeds from which they 
grew had been gifts from friends. Each 
plant has a sentiment of some sort attached 
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to it, and there are charming memories 
connected with the garden. 


Children’s Gardens 


Many children are interested in watching 
the development of growing things. They 
like to have their own gardens, too, and 
often show unexpected responsibility in 
taking care of them. A child’s garden— 
or any garden, for that matter—should 
have a bird bath; perhaps, if possible, a 
tiny pool could be arranged. A playhouse 
is an added joy, with small chairs and 
sandboxes nearby. 

If you like old-fashioned flowers, a gar- 
den specializing in such flowers as phlox. 
pinks, zinnias, touch-me-nots, forget-me- 
nots and snapdragons can be very lovely. 
The herb garden is a joy, and can be 
profitable in ways other than through pro- 
viding enjoyment. If you are water mind- 
ed, you can have an aquatic garden. A 
few years ago, I found a lady in Michigan 
who had planted lotus flowers in the small 
lake on her farm. Evergreen gardens are 
interesting, too, but should, of course, be in 
harmony with your ground. 


City Gardens 


All of these are different forms of hobby 
gardening. Even cities have taken up the 
hobby and become flower minded and gar- 
One of the most unique 
clocks in existence is the floral clock at 
Water Works Park, Detroit. For fifty 
years this clock has run regularly and kept 
accurate time, and it has never been wound. 
It was designed and constructed about 
1890 by E. A. Scribner, superintendent of 
the park at that time, and it has been 
carefully maintained ever since. Water 
passing through an orifice box turns a 
paddle wheel that drives the mechanism, 
so the only thing that would stop the clock 
is failure of the city water supply. 


den conscious. 


At French Lick, Indiana, there is a gar- 
den with shrubbery trimmed into unusual 
formations, representing animals of all 
kinds. Of course they require constant 
care and regular trimming. 

It is said that Lorain, Ohio, plants five 
hundred lilac trees each year. Dallas, 
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Texas, not many years ago, planted several 
thousand climbing roses. Henderson, 
North Carolina, planted five hundred blue 
hydrangeas in one season. A friend of 
mine in Prince Rupert, B. C., was instru- 
mental in getting a civic group interested 
in bringing five hundred rose bushes to 
their island. Now they offer prizes each 
year for the best gardens. The soil must 
be specially treated before roses can be 
grown there, but everyone takes pride in 
the project. I have a colored motion pic- 
ture that I took several years ago during 
the garden show in that hospitable little 
Canadian port. 


Huntington’s Sunken Gardens 


Our own town, Huntington, Indiana, has 
a sunken garden and a Shakespeare gar- 
den. The mayor, interested in beautifying 
the city, cleaned out an old abandoned 
stone quarry which people were using as 
a dumping ground. It is now a beautiful 
sunken garden and a part of the regular 
city park system. 

The women of the local Shakespeare club 
contributed funds and sent to England for 
seeds from Stratford-on-Avon, and now 
their Shakespeare garden is one of the city 
show places. 

Shakespeare gardens are very interesting. 
Some contain all the herbs mentioned in 
Shakespeare’s plays. One garden that | 
know about had a bed made up of the herbs 
and flowers Ophelia gathered. Another had 
plants the owner had brought from Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and there was some ivy from 
Ann Hathaway’s cottage. 

No one can estimate the value of these 
community hobby garden projects in terms 
of civic pride and satisfaction. Garden en- 
thusiasm is contagious, and easily spreads 
over a whole town. But you can start a 
garden all by yourself, without any for- 
mality. Just sow some seeds in a window 
box or porch box and your life will have 
a new interest. Moreover, gardening, 
whether of the window, water, rose or 
vegetable variety, is the hobby par excel- 
lence for a person whose ears aren’t all 
they should be. You don’t have to have 
ears to enjoy the companionship of flow- 
ers and to know what they say. 
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There's More to the Grapefruit Than 
Strikes the Eye! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


Betty Kinney was talking with a 

group of Chapter members and told 
her there was a visitor to see her. “I don’t 
remember him,” he said, “but he’s a hard 
of hearing man—wears an aid.” 

“T’ll go and find out,” said Betty, suiting 
the action to the word. 

“IT remember you this time, Mr. Nock 
Edon!” she cried, as soon as she saw the 
visitor. “Or are you now traveling under 
your own name—Edward Snelling?” 

“Go up to the top of the memory class,” 
laughed Snelling. “I was sure you wouldn’t 
remember me. I’ve been up from Florida 
attending the funeral of an aunt and 
checked up quietly on the Chapter meeting 
tonight—I’ve brought out some fruit, sent 
up from our Florida place, to distribute.” 

He went to the door and had an express- 
man bring two boxes into the large meeting 
room, where they were opened and the 
fruit spread out on the table. “These are 
mangoes,” said Snelling, sorting out the 
fruit. ‘Probably some of you have never 
seen any before—yet it is one of the finest 
of tropical fruits— called the ‘king of 
fruits, in fact. It will grow only in the 
warmer parts of Florida. Here are Japa- 
nese persimmons—the soft type. If you’ve 
never eaten one properly ripened, prepare 
to meet the peach-and-apricot marmalade 
that grows on a tree! These are papayas, 
eaten like cantaloups, and wonderful health 
food. Avocados, tangelos, yes—and the 
old reliable, grapefruit to be taken home 
for your breakfasts tomorrow.” 

“The grapefruit is the only familiar 
friend I see among the fruits,” confessed 
Betty. “The others are strangers—but wel- 
come just the same.” 

“It’s absolutely fit and proper that the 
grapefruit should be the familiar friend of 
an employment manager,” declared Snell- 
ing. “You know how it is—the loss of a 


Fes BISHOP came back to where 


job sometimes turns out to be a blessing— 
boosting one into new and more profitable 
fields. Well, grapefruit growers have been 
worrying over the problem of overproduc- 
tion. Then the old story: The grapefruit 
gets canned—and here it is in wider and 
more profitable fields—amillions of cases of 
juice and pulp going all over the world.” 

“Tt isn’t really a grape, is it?” someone 
asked, fingering a fruit. 

“No,” said Snelling. “It’s called grape- 
fruit because the fruits grow in clusters like 
grapes. The Dutch name is pompelmoe, 
shortened to pomelo by American botanists. 
No one seems to know where the fruit orig- 
inated. Some think in America as a natu- 
ral hybrid; others believe the original 
grapefruit is growing somewhere in the 
Far East where it has never been seen by 
American or European botanists.” 

“You talk like an expert,” complimented 
Betty. “Who would believe that just a 
year ago you were a sign painter and travel- 
ing man-of-all-work.” 

“IT married experience,” said Snelling, 
for the benefit of the others. “My father- 
in-law owns the grove, which he has been 
operating for years. I bought a partner- 
ship in it—and, of course, have read every- 
thing I could get on sub-tropical fruit 
growing—hence the information about the 
grapefruit.” 

“I take off my hat to the courageous 
spirit of the grapefruit, anyway,” declared 
Fred Bishop. “It fights back when at- 
tacked.” 

“Ah, but there may be more to the grape- 
fruit than strikes the eye, so to speak,” in- 
sisted Dr. Shelley quickly. “It may not be 
courage but insanity that actuates the 
grapefruit—Yes, that’s correct—insanity is 
what I said. Investigators at Cornell Uni- 
versity, studying the chemistry of insanity, 
found that certain types of insanity in hu- 
mans may be caused by a thickening or 
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thinning of proteins in the brain. A simi- 

lar thickening or thinning of proteins in the 

cells of plants produces a comparative con- 
It” 

“Never mind,” interrupted Betty. “The 
conversation is getting away from the rest 
of us—I want to talk about employment. 
How did you ever happen to get into the 
orange growing venture anyway?” 


dition of insanity. 


“I’ve just told them—I married into it.” 
“But I see what you 
mean—the original idea. An old copy of 
the Votta ReEvieEw—I even remember the 
date—February, 1919—started that flow of 
thought. It told about a man named B. 
Yorkstone Hogg, who was working as ste- 
nographer and translator in Cuba. He got 
caught in a storm while swimming, water 
penetrating his ears in some way so as to 
leave him totally deaf a few weeks later. 
He went to Florida, became a fruit grower, 
and in seven years had a flourishing farm- 
grove and owned three houses, rented. That 
sounded like the life of Reilly—or, rather, 
Snelling, to me. So, later on, when my 
partner and myself were moving about the 
country painting signs and doing other odd 
jobs, we headed for Florida and I looked 
into this grove business—and also into a 
pair of brown eyes that really settled the 
matter for me. After that it was only a 
question of waiting until I’d earned enough 
money to buy into the grove.” 

“Well, well, I must add Mr. Hogg to my 
gallery of illustrations,” said Betty. “But 
you didn’t need capital—sign painters are 
in demand in Florida, too.” 

“You'd be surprised how handy my jack- 
of-all-trades ability is on a farm,” Snelling 
told her. “A sign painter is handy at paint- 
ing houses, barns and fences, too—and it’s 
amazing how much work a handy man can 
find keeping grove equipment in good run- 
ning order; to say nothing of installing 
electric lights in the house and looking after 
the plumbing and other odd jobs.” 

“You were lucky in picking Florida,” 
suggested one of the men present. “Farm- 
ing is not so hot generally—not if the 
stories my folks back in Virginia write me.” 

“T guess farming, or fruit growing, isn’t 


laughed Snelling. 
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much different from other enterprises,” 
said Snelling, thoughtfully. “Success de- 
pends a lot more on the man concerned 
than on the locality. Most of us waste too 
much time looking for a substitute for hard 
work. So far as farming in Virginia is 
concerned—” 

“What do you know about farming in 
Virginia?” demanded Betty, surprised. 

“Only what I read in the papers,” ad- 
mitted Snelling. “Believe me, I do read 
my agricultural papers religiously. What I 
was thinking of in connection with Vir- 
ginia is that I’m pretty sure a boy down 
in Stafford County won the ‘Star Farmer 
of America’ prize a year or so ago— 
$500.00 donated by the Kansas City Star. 
He was only 16 years old, too, and had to 
take over the 400-acre farm when his 
father died suddenly.” 

“And made a success of it?” 

“He must have,” agreed Snelling, “to 
win that award in competition with farmers 
all over the country. The thing that im- 
pressed me most, however, and which actu- 
ally fixed the facts of the award in my 
mind, was that he farmed soil that has 
been under the plow for 150 to 200 years. 
Some of the land was actually tilled by 
George Washington, it is said.” 

“Why did that impress you so?” 

“It’s an inspiration to the average farm- 
er, worried about soil conditions.” ex- 
plained Snelling. “This boy’s work proves 
rather definitely that land doesn’t wear out 
when properly farmed.” He fingered one 
of the grapefruit. “Smart as that boy was, 
a bigger prize should go to the man who 
decided this fruit had commercial possi- 
bilities! Thousands of fruits were growing 
in Florida and people there knew all about 
it as a refreshing fruit and something of 
a tonic—but market this liquid quinine! 
No, no one thought of that.” 

“Maybe they were just waiting until the 
supply of quinine ran out,” suggested Dr. 
Shelley. 

“T don’t know about that,” said Snell- 
ing, “but I do know that I’d better be run- 
ning out—because if I don’t catch that 
11:15 train tonight Mrs. Snelling is going 
to be right smart irritated.” 
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Another Compendium 


The Education of Exceptional Children, by 
Arch O. Heck. McGraw-Hill Series in Edu- 
cation. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. First Edition, 473 pp. Illustrated. 
Indexed. Price, $3.75. 

Perhaps compendium is not the word for 
it, as this is not by any means a brief digest 
of the subject, but it is a comprehensive 
presentation of the whole field of special 
education, from the crippled to the blind, 
and from the socially handicapped child to 
the child of superior ability. It is intended 
as a text book, and the different chapters 
have topical headings that make the mate- 
rial very accessible. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by a summary and a list of questions 
as well as a bibliography. The volume is 
well indexed. It is divided into four parts: 
I, The Socially Handicapped Child; II, The 
Physically Handicapped Child; III, The 
Mentally Exceptional Child; IV, Problems 
of Administration. The introductory chap- 
ter, “The Field and the Challenge.” offers 
useful data on the need for special educa- 
tion and the obstacles in the way of obtain- 
ing it. Three chapters are devoted to the 
deaf child, one to the hard of hearing child, 
and one to the child with defective speech. 
The presentation of the educational prob- 
lems of each group and the current meth- 
ods of dealing with them is simple, clear 
and unbiased. All the information given 
has been carefully weighed and sifted, and 
there is no chaff. Each chapter gives an 
excellent foundation for further study. 

The criticism that at once presents itself 
is that the material has not been brought 
sufficiently up to date. Recognizing the fact 


that preparation of 
such a work is a 
matter of years, 
still one would ex- 
pect that the bibli- = 
ography at least 
should indicate re- 
cent important 
works in the differ- 
ent fields. In the 
field of education 
of the auditorially 
handicapped, for instance, more valuable 
material has been published in the past five 
years than in any previous decade, and yet 
the references are almost entirely confined 
to books and articles published before 
1930. Rarely is there a mention of any- 
thing issued as late as 1933. This omits all 
the important English publications on the 
deaf and the hard of hearing, which are in- 
valuable to anyone making a serious study 
of this branch. It leaves out the recent 
publications of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and all the publications of the Volta 
Bureau since 1930. References to the 
Vo.tta Review and the Auditory Outlook 
take no consideration of recent issues, 
though there is copious mention of articles 
published in the 1920's. Since genuine 
progress has been made in this field, and 
the use of hearing aids has bid fair to revo- 
lutionize it, the student should at least have 
at hand a list of recent publications. 
Except for these omissions, the volume is 
an admirable and useful summary. In ad- 
dition to providing an array of facts for 
consumption, it has the advantage of being 
very readable. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings”— 


National Research Council 

A conference on problems of the deaf 
and hard of hearing was held at the Na- 
tional Research Council Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 17 and 18. The com- 
mittee in charge was composed of Percival 
Hall, President, Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., chairman; Knight Dunlap, 
Professor of Psychology, University of 
California at Los Angeles; Irving S. Fus- 
feld, Professor of Psychology in charge of 
research, Gallaudet College; Stacy R. Guild, 
Associate Professor of Otology and Direc- 
tor of Otological Research Laboratory, 
School of Medicine, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Rudolf Pintner, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

The meeting was called to order May 17 
by Dr. William C. White, Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Educational Relations of the Na- 
tional Research Council, who made a brief 
address and then turned the chair over to 
Dr. Hall. 

Papers on a number of important topics 
in the field of deafness were read and dis- 
cussed. A digest of the discussions will be 
published later. The importance of the 
gathering is indicated by the roster of those 
present, all persons connected with the 
fields of educational psychology, special 
education, otological research, physical re- 
search, and acoustic engineering. Among 
those who attended were: 

D. T. Cloud, Managing Officer, Illinois 
School for the Deaf; Gertrude Van Ades- 


Lewis Carroll. 


tine, Principal, Detroit Day School; Frank 
H. Reiter, Superintendent, Clarke School; 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Superintendent, Maryland 
School; E. A. Gruver, President, American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf; Josephine B. Timber- 
lake, Superintendent, The Volta Bureau: 
A. L. Roberts, Grand President, National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf; Harvey 
Fletcher, Bell Telephone Laboratories; G. 
Oscar Russell, Ohio State University; Elise 
H. Martens, U. S. Office of Education; John 
E. Anderson, Director, Institute of Child 
Welfare, Minneapolis; Horace Newhart. 
President, American Otological Society. 





The Associates 

On page 379 of the June issue of the 
Votta Review, there appeared an item 
about the Associates. Because of a print- 
er’s error, the list of schools having 75% 
or more Association membership among 
oral teachers did not immediately follow the 
item but appeared on page 380. Well, “it’s 
an ill wind... .” The editor says that in 
order to rectify the situation a similar no- 
tice will appear in a fall issue, after school 
re-opens. This will give time for more 
schools to make a good showing.—J. R. W. 





School of Lip Reading at Delavan 

Mr. V. A. Becker, Principal of the Wis- 
consin School for the Deaf, will conduct a 
six weeks’ summer course in lip reading for 
the hard of hearing adult at Delavan, June 
17-July 31. The course has been planned 
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to give a foundation in lip reading, in as 
brief a time as possible. The pupils are to 
be divided into classes, not more than 
twelve pupils to a class. It is planned to 
follow this experimental course with classes 
to be set up in any city in southwestern 
Wisconsin where five or more pupils are 
interested. 





Sister Mary Emmanuel 


Sister Mary Emmanuel, of the De Paul 
Institute for the Deaf, Brookline, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., died March 23, after twenty- 
two years of active teaching. She was an 
outstanding teacher of the deaf, and her 
high ideals and determined faith in the pos- 
sibilities of the deaf child made her con- 
tributions of great service to the profession. 
Sister Emmanuel, to quote the Pittsburgh 
Catholic, “early adopted the theory that the 
deaf child can learn to do everything the 
hearing child does. . . . She opposed the 
common idea that education for the deaf 
should be limited to reading, writing and 
a trade, and constantly directed gifted deaf 
children into schools of higher education. 
Three of her pall bearers were graduates of 
De Paul who are now in college successfully 
studying engineering, English and bacteri- 
ology. 

“In connection with her teaching, Sister 
Emmanuel wrote and produced plays with 
deaf children. She had developed excellent 
methods of varying the pitch and enriching 
the tone quality of the deaf child’s voice. 
... She developed a rhythm band, a har- 
monica band, a choral singing club and a 
verse speaking choir.” All of these were 
heard from time to time over the radio. 
Sister Emmanuel was the first Sister to con- 
duct a radio program with deaf children. 
In 1932 she was in charge of the first 
broadcast program of carol singing by deaf 
children. She herself sang to her students 
through a megaphone. In addition to her 
musical work, Sister Emmanuel directed the 
De Paul library, originated the De Paul 
school newspaper, and made motion pic- 
tures of the school activities. 

A little “memory card” prepared for the 
school children bears Sister Emmanuel’s 
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picture and the prayer Anima Christi, 
which was published in the Votta Review 
in September, 1938, with additional verses 
by Madge McKinnie. 





Fern Hudson Drake 

Through the kindness of Mrs. Charles 
Hage, Principal of the Texas School for the 
Deaf, the following notice reached the 
Votta Review late in May: 

The many friends of Mrs. James F. 
Drake, Dalhart, Texas, will regret to hear 
the news of her death in Portales, New 
Mexico, May 13. Mrs. Drake was, before 
her marriage, Fern Hudson, who for four- 
teen years had been an oral teacher of the 
deaf. She taught in the Arkansas, Iowa, 
and Texas Schools. After her marriage, 
Mrs. Drake continued her interest in the 
deaf by reading papers about speech, lip 
reading and acoustic work before various 
civic clubs. She also did some private 
teaching. 

Mrs. Drake is survived by her husband 
and three-year-old daughter, Phyllis, her 
parents, who are deaf, Mr. and Mrs. B. S. 
Hudson of Porter, Oklahoma, and a sister, 
Mrs. R. B. Cannon of Port Arthur, Texas, 
who was formerly an oral teacher in the 
Missouri School for the Deaf. 





School Reports 


The 1940 report of the Central New 
York School states that sixty-six of the 
one hundred fifty-six pupils passed the 
state regents preliminary examinations, 
thirty more than the preceding year, and 
eleven more than the year before. The 
course of study for the upper grammar 
grades follow generally the course given in 
the New York State syllabus. There are 
thirty-eight Boy Scouts in the school and 
thirty-four Girl Scouts. The school’s Boy 
Scout troop won the scout swimming cham- 
pionship of Oneida County. 

The Trustees’ Report of the Western 
Pennylvania School for 1938-39 is illus- 
trated by many fine photographs of the 
school buildings and grounds. Among the 
activities shown are the classes in printing, 
cabinet making, dressmaking, home mak- 











A bright star of new hope for 
the maladjusted hard of 
hearing! 


HOW TO HELP 
YOUR HEARING 


By Louise M. Neuschutz 
Foreword by WALTER B. PITKIN 


Here a distinguished pioneer in re-education 
work in this field offers practical, heartening 
counsel to the hard of hearing on how to 
overcome their physical and psychological 
handicaps and retain or regain normal par- 
ticipation in social and business life. She 
gives detailed advice on mechanical aids, 
acoustic training, lip reading, how to use 
residual hearing, avocations, vocations, etc. 
Full of interesting case histories and up-to- 
date facts. 


DR. HAROLD HAYS, Otologist, says: 
“An excellent job.” 


JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE, | Editor, 
Volta Review, says: “. ..a splendid con- 
tribution to the work for the hard of 
hearing.” 

- ange CANFIELD FISHER says: 


7 , solid good sense from cover to 
cover.’ 


READ IT FOR 5 DAYS FREE 


To get your copy of HOW TO HELP YOUR 
HEARING, send this coupon with your name, ad- 
dress, and full business connection to HARPER & 
BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
After 5 days remit $2.50 or return the book. 
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ing, hand weaving and handcrafts. A, 
“hobby hour” held once a week has been 
found helpful in encouraging extra curricy: 
lar activities. The Boy Scout and Gif 
Scout work has made strides. The repor 
commends the achievement of the State 
Bureau for the Rehabilitation of the Deaf 
and the Hard of Hearing, which has been 
very cooperative in securing employment 
for former pupils. . 
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Governor O’Conor Attends 
Graduation : 

Governor Herbert R. O’Conor of Marys 
land was the chief speaker at the gradua 
tion exercises of the Maryland School for 
the Deaf, May 21. An entertaining and 
varied program demonstrating the accom 
plishments of the students preceded the ad- 
dress. A Danish folk dance, a German fol 
dance, American folk dances, and 
dances were features of the program. 
his annual report, delivered at the meeting” 
of the board of directors, Dr. Bjorlee 
tioned new additions to the school, ne 
branches in the vocational department, a 
progress made in the hearing tests bei 
given throughout the state under the dire 
tion of the school. 





Death of Superintendent Dobyns — 

Superintendent R. S. Dobyns of the Mis. 
sissippi State School for the Deaf died May 
17 after a short illness. He had lived in. 


‘ Jackson all his life, going there at the age” 


of two months, when his father, Dr. J. RB. 
Dobyns, became superintendent of the 
school for the deaf. When Dr. Dobyns re- 
signed his position to become head of the 
Southern Presbyterian University, his son 
was appointed to the superintendency of the 
school. After holding the position several 
years, Mr. Dobyns returned to business life 
for a few years, but in 1936, he was re- 
appointed head of the school for the deaf 
and remained in office until his death. 





I have never had much patience with the writ 
ers who claim from the reader an effort to under- 
stand their meaning. You have only to go to the 
great philosophers to see that it is possible to 
express with lucidity the most subtle reflections. 

—SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 
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helps thousands to HEAR again! 


You, like thousands of others, should Accepted by Council on Physical Therapy, 
American Medical Association 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO. 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 

Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone (Ortho- 
technic Model) and name of nearest dealer. 


find new happiness through the Western 
Electric Audiphone. This product of Bell 
Telephone research helps users to hear 
in group conversation, at greater distances 
and in any position. Your dealer will 
recommend the right Audiphone for you 
after an audiometric test. Service is avail- 


Name 


Address 


City- 


Peseaaeeenccaaaenan, 


able in all principal cities. 
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“That's the first time I’ve HEARD a complete show ” 


The Joy of GOOD HEARING 


Words cannot begin to describe the 
thrill of “hearing again” . . . to attend 
church, the theatre, group meetings, 
and HEAR without nervous strain. The 
aim of every hard-of-hearing person is 
to be able to relax and enjoy good hear- 
ing at all times, under all conditions. 


Through the complete line of CAR- 
BON and VACUUM TUBE ACOUSTI- 
CONS, all who under-hear may now be 
fitted with an ACOUSTICON to meet 
their individual requirements. You will 
marvel at the clarity, power and dis- 


tance reception available with either 
BONE or AIR CONDUCTION. 


Arrange today with any ACOUSTI- 


_ CON INSTITUTE for a free demon- 


stration in their modern, completely 
equipped consultation rooms or in the 
privacy of your own home. 


Scientifically fitted . . . fully guaran- 
teed . . . economical in operation. 


Write Department 416 for free book- 
let “Good Hearing.” 


ACOUSTICON 


580 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


“Friendly service to the deafened since 1902” 
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view July, 1940 
Grandma Had a Horn 
(Continued from page 426) 


I suppose law and order won out eventu- 
ally in such cases, for grandmother was at 
heart a very conscientious person. Her 
love of cards was exceeded only by her 
love for the church—or actually for two 
churches, for she was both an Episcopalian 
and a Swedenborgian. As there was no 
New Church, as the Swedenborgians call 
their place of worship, in the little town 
in which grandmother lived her married 
life, she attended the Episcopal Church, 
but when she was visiting in Philadelphia 
or with us in Pittsburgh, she took that 
opportunity to go to the New Church. She 
never missed a Sunday at one church or 
the other, although she certainly couldn’t 
hear the sermons and had to follow the 
service with her prayer book. 





“Yes—we've just installed a Bell Telephone Amplifier” 


The telephone becomes a source of pleasure and useful- 
ness to many people with impaired hearing . . . through 





Although she must have missed a great 
deal of what was said around her, grand- 
mother was vitally interested in all that 
went on in church, school, politics and so- 
cial life, and took an active part in every- 
thing. 


the Bell Telephone Amplifier. This is a small box... 
easily installed at any telephone. A volume 
control knob adjusts it to individual hearing 
requirements—a switch turns it on and off. 

Ask your local Bell Telephone Company 
for a demonstration. It can be arranged at 
your convenience—without obligation. 























% She was a splendid cook, and I treasure 
J oe one ’ a4 For a better understanding of the deaf, the 
a recipe for a pie that she must have hard of hearing; to learn the solution to 
originated. It has three crusts and a problems brought about by deafness, 
er strange but delicious filling of lemon, : Read 
raisins, molasses and eggs. Pies seem to DEAFNESS er ON SENSES 
1. have been one of her specialties. One year Dr. James Kerr Love 
when Dad was a boy, pumpkins were very Price $2.00 
iy scarce. He came home with a pumpkin and THE VOLTA BUREAU 
ss asked grandmother to make him some pies. 1587 36h &. N. W., Waemagem, B.C 
° Grandmother asked suspiciously, 
“Dick, where did you get that pumpkin?” 
” When he blithely replied that he had Why Be 
stolen it, grandmother was indignant. 9 
“I will not make pies from stolen pump- HARD i HEARING A 
™ kins,” she declared firmly. Join the thousands of RADIOEAR 
Now it happened to be just at the time pesos ae —— oo 73 in your 
when the local church was being decorated TURE R ADIQEAR. now better 
for the Harvest Home Festival, so my fa- pepe —— se develop- 
th Mee ments. Many exclusive features. Bal- 
an not to be cheated out of his pies, took anced tonerange. Individually fitted. 
is pumpkin to the church and asked one No disturbing distortion or noise. 
of the girls if she would trade him a church 
pumpkin for it. The exchange concluded E. A. MYERS & SONS 
satisfactorily, he took the semi-sanctified 306-08 Beverly Road, Pittsburgh (16) Pa. 
pumpkin home and got his pies. 
Grandmother kept open house for her R A D | O E A R 
friends and her boys’ friends, and no one 
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IS THE TIME 


ew “ae 
TRIMM 


SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


Attention Teachers! 


Designs for rugged equipments ranging 
from those for several hard-of-hearing 
children in the public school, to highly 
specialized assemblies for children hither- 
to thought beyond the range of hearing 
aids. Prices are lower. Performance at 
a peak. Three year guarantee. 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 
1770 W. Berteau Avenue 
yy Chicago, Ill. Jf 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
gee ee 
Pa EE eer en ae sncthasihastilgeigceciatnebiapieninn " 


Address .................... eo bo 
Dept. VR 939 






























GEM en 


COMPLETELY NEW 
HEARING AID 


A MODERN CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE 
SET 

Maximum power without distortion. 

Works in every position. 

Equipped with volume and pitch control. 

Easily worn and low in price. 


Ohbtainable in either air or bone conduc- 
tion. 


COME IN FOR FREE TRIAL 
or WRITE FOR BOOKLET V 


Time Payments Arranged If Desired 
Every Instrument FULLY GUARANTEED 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th St., New York City 
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ever had-a dull time there. Her stimu. 
lating personality undoubtedly influenced 
her sons, four of whom were at least mod- 
erately successful in business, while the 
other two went into the medical profession, 
one as an otologist and one as a physician, 
The latter was for sixteen years dean of 
one of our foremost medical schools. 

Grandma led an active life to the very 
end, and retained her vital interest in every- 
thing around her. Her horn did not seem 
to keep her from doing anything she par- 
ticularly wanted to do. 





Honors for Mr. Cloud 

Mr. Daniel T. Cloud, Managing Officer 
of the Illinois School for the Deaf, has 
been highly honored by the Order of Elks. 
The Illinois State branch of that organi- 
zation has elected him as its president. 

The Illinois Elks have a membership of 
over 25,000 persons, and are very active 
in promoting the welfare of the handi- 
capped children throughout the State. 





Arizona Cactus 

The May Arizona Cactus has an arrest- 
ing cover made from a wood block which is 
the work of one of the graduating students, 
Keith McLeod. It shows the Class of 40 
depicted as Ferdinand the Bull, lingering 
to sniff at the happy flowers, “Eat,” “Play,” 
“Sleep” of school life, but being dragged 


_away by the tail into the cold world. The 


matadors who are dragging Ferdinand into 
the bull ring are Superintendent Morrow 
and the supervisors, while a lady member 
of the faculty urges them on. 





An Editorial for Parents 

The Arkansas Optic for May has an in- 
teresting editorial, “If Parents Could See 
What I Have Seen,” a vignette of a good 
residential school for the deaf, offered “in 
the hope that this story will encourage 
more parents to see for themselves what 
the school is doing for their children.” It 
should be read especially by the parents 
who, in spite of all they have been told, 
still “cannot bear to send their children 
away from home.” 
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New Maico Hearing Aid Developments 


BELIEVING that a hearing device can be as 
beautiful to the eye as it is useful, a new 
model Maico aid, styled by a skilled New 
York designer, has recently been released. 
Astonishingly small for a complete radio- 
type, midget vacuum-tube instrument, it has 
smooth, slender lines and a contour which 
makes it fit unobtrusively against the body. 
ixtremely thin, it is molded in ebony plastic 
with inlay work in contrasting silver-toned 
monel or gold, which may bear a personal 
monogram, giving the effect of a distinctive 
piece of jewelry or fine cigarette case. 


New Circuit Discoveries 


Important cireuit discoveries in hearing 
aids by Minneapolis engineers of the Maico 
Company have been incorporated in the new 
model. A unique arrangement of small, pre- 
cision set-screws enables an ear specialist or 
technician to tune and adjust the instrument 
with extreme accuracy. 


The new, Maico aid also differs from earlier 
devices in that, although it is sensitive enough 
for a whisper, sudden loud noises at close 
range do not affect the wearer. 


Famous Test Instruments 

A large percentage of the precision test in- 
struments used in this country have been pro- 
vided by the Maico Co. The famous Maico 
audiometer hearing-test instrument is being 
used by the major American airlines, by the 
United States government, and well-known 
colleges and clinies. 

Information and knowledge gained in this 
field have made it possible for the Maico Co. 
to develop and apply new electronic circuits 
to the problem of deafness. 


High Rating by A.M.A. 

The American Medical Association accept- 
ed the previous Maico model with the re- 
markably high-test rating of 96% to 100% 
intelligibility and articulation for all speech 
sounds. Because of the new, precision set- 
serew adjustments, which make it possible to 
tone-prescribe each instrument in accordance 
with the physician’s audiometric record, this 
new model is believed to be even closer to a 
perfect intelligibility score. The Maico Co., 
Ine., is located at 83 South Ninth Street, 
Minneapolis, with special representatives 
throughout the United States. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 


Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 











CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths. $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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Battles Long Ago 
(Continued from page 422) 
We sat near to the richly carved pulpit 


decorated with many cherubs’ heads, all 
polychromed in a_ naturalistic manner, 
Throughout the long Lutheran service 
(nearly two hours) I was fascinated by 
these cherubs, whose cheeks were so fat 
they appeared to have mumps. Directly 
under the pulpit was one pew labelled 
“For lomhérda” (for the hard of hearing) 
which had six earphones hanging beside 
the seats. Nevertheless, although I saw a 
dozen or more people scattered through the 
congregation with their hands behind their 
ears, not one entered the lomhdrda pew! 
Apparently we foolish deafened are the 
same the world over—we hate to call at- 
tention to our difficulties by taking ad- 
vantage of proffered aids, if they seem to 
set us apart. 

It breaks one’s heart to consider the fact 
that in a few moments man can destroy 
what has been painstakingly cherished for 
centuries. Brutal Germans reduced Rotter- 
dam to ashes in seven minutes (so the 
papers said.) A few months earlier, igno- 
rant Russians had levelled Helsinki in a 
few hours’ time. During periods like the 
present, it seems that ruthlessness and 
ignorance and hatred are the most power- 
ful of all emotions. One can only hope 
that by some miracle, by some favorable 
fate, a few such places as Visby will be 


. spared from battles of today, to instruct 


and enchant future generations. 





Preschool Department 
(Continued from page 408) 
Speech: (using voice) 


a baby thumb home 
a shoe arm Mother 
a top a mat Father 
a ball bye-bye 

Summary: 


R. needs help in overcoming her shyness 
and developing more self-confidence. She 
needs to be encouraged to join in the group 
activities out of doors and to try any new 
activity. She shows great improvement in 
all her activities, and rates as the child 
showing the most outstanding progress. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 

with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 

constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gotpstein, Director Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“MIDGET” ELECTRO-EAR 


ONE PIECE 
MICROPHONE 
AND BATTERY 









COMPARED 
WITH HAND 


One of the smallest compact mod- 
els. Handy and convenient. Runs 
on three penlight batteries placed 


inside. Price baeapace $29.50. 
Write for particulars TODAY. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO. 


10 EAST 43rd ST. (A2), NEW YORK 











VACOLITE 


wearable vacuum tube hearing 
aid, Model B, provides unexcelled 


hearing because it has— 
Continuously variable  fre- 
quency selective amplifica- 
tion. 
Quiet, undistorted, vacuum 
tube amplification. 


Low battery drain. 


Amplification continuously 
variable, smoothly and quiet- 
ly, from zero to maximum 
available. 

Write for Bulletin No. 3961 


Vacolite Company 


3003 N. Henderson Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 416) 


is concerned. How well do I remember the 
very moment all hope vanished. I had 
written the Volta Bureau, after taking Den- 
nis to several doctors and corresponding 
with a teacher of the deaf through whom I] 
learned of the Volta Bureau. Someone at 
the Volta Bureau replied very frankly and 
advised me not to hope too much that Den- 
nis would hear again, since there was no 
known cure for deafness. I sat down and 
cried for the first time since Dennis’ deaf- 
ness was suspected, but as I brushed away 
the tears I determined to do all that was in 
my power for Dennis. I lack ability and 
means but I hope I may live up to my reso- 
lutions as did the mother who wrote “I do 
Highly Resolve.” 

Why is it doctors refuse to tell us our 
babies cannot hear? Not one of the doc- 
tors told me Dennis was deaf. Each one 
would tell me to take him to someone else. 
I never had a frank statement about deaf- 
ness until I wrote to the Volta Bureau. 

Mrs. F. W., North Carolina. 
More about Grades 


Some of you mention tantrums again. | 
remember how hard Lorraine was to deal 
with when she was younger. I’m glad to 
say she outgrew them completely, and there 
is never a sign of one now though she does 
have a temper and shows it at times. 

I know how happy you mothers of 
younger children will be when your child 
first says “Mama.” It meant so much to 
me. Lorraine learned to say “Mother” 
more easily than “mama.” I was told that 
“mama” and “bye-bye” look alike on the 
lips and may confuse the child, so I always 
used “mother.” 

Recently I ran across a delightful little 
book entitled “Play and Read” by Marion 
K. Smith, published by the Whitman Pub- 
lishing Company, Racine, Wis. I found it 
in a ten cent store, and believe I paid only 
ten cents for it. The younger children 
would enjoy it, although Walter and Dennis 
are too advanced. It has exercises in match- 
irg, following directions, questions and an- 
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swers—yes and no—and drills on phonics. 
| have also purchased the books “We See,” 
“Sunshine and Rain,” that were reviewed 
in the VoLTA REVIEW. 

Since the discussion of report cards has 
come up, I will say that I received Lor- 
raine’s grades from our state school for the 
deaf once every six weeks. Her last report 
was graded like this: Speech, B—; Speech 
Reading A—; Language, A—; Reading, 
A—; Penmanship, A; Sunday School, A; 
Deportment, A. Report on Conduct: Pupil’s 
work is neat. Likes to read. Tries hard. 
Attention, fair. 

Her reports have not been this good all 
the year. One time she made a C in speech, 
but her other grades have always been B’s 
or A’s. 

I recently visited Lorraine at school and 
observed some work the class was doing. 
Lorraine is now in the first grade, but I do 
not think she will be ready for the second 
grade the first of next year. The children 
were learning the months of the year, and 
in which months came Christmas, Thanks- 
giving, Easter, etc. A little yes and no test 
was conducted like this: 

Teacher: Christmas comes in September. 

Children: No. 

Teacher: Pete’s eyes are brown. 

Children: Yes. 

They loved this and seemed always to 
know the correct answer. They were learn- 
ing to count to fifty. They could say the 
number and write the number and _ the 
name of it. I also saw some work in fu- 
ture and past tenses of the verb and a drill 
on correct pronouns. 

Someone asked me if Lorraine is learn- 
ing the sign language. She is not taught 
the signs, but she and all the other children 
pick them up from the older ones. When 
she has been at home for a little while 
she forgets the signs. 


Mrs. L. H., North Carolina. 





Purist.—One of the clerks at the Treasury 
Department had to return an income tax form 
improperly made out. “Please complete this form 
where marked in red ink,” he wrote. Back came 
the form in a few days with the terse comment: 
Dear Sir: I have no red ink. Yours faithfully.” 
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Logical System of Language-Teaching 


and 


An Analysis of the English Language 
BY MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
THIS is the book for which you have been wait- 
ing. It takes the drudgery and uncertainty out 
of language work and makes language a vital, 
living, understandable part of the pupil’s educa- 
tional life. 

TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


Discounts: 5-9 copies, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3 Per Cent 


M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 


Berkeley California 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
, M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


GERTRUDE W. CROKER 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 











SUMMER SCHOOL 
Lip Reading 


Land’s End, Rockport, Mass. 


July 1 - August 23 


(Limited number of rooms in school dormitory) 


Graded Lessons and Classes 
Normal Courses 


Special Normal Course for Teachers 
KINZIE METHOD OF GRADED INSTRUCTION 


For Information Before July 1st 
write to 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 


175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Massachusetts 


ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 
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THE TRASK AND PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 
Suite 414, 1420 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
— Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction — 


Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anna Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





CASE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Hotel Green, Pasadena 


Private Lessons Teacher Training 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Director 


Miss Helen Scriver Mrs. Lucelia Moore 





School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





St. Louis 


Summer Courses in Lip Reading 


PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION FOR 
HARD OF HEARING AND DEAF ADULTS 
AND CHILDREN 


Practice Classes 


Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, The Parkedge Apartments 
4907 West Pine Boulevard 


Teacher Training Courses 





COME TO NEW YORK 


July 6 - August 16 
SEE THE WORLD’S FAIR 
BRUSH UP ON YOUR LIP READING 
TAKE LESSONS IN VOICE IMPROVEMENT 
Beginners and Advanced Lessons 
Conversation and Class Practice 


Teacher Training Courses 
Voice and Speech Improvement 


THE NITCHIE sae OF LIP READING 


342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Write for Details. 








JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 


The Women’s University Club 


Hotel Biltmore NEW YORK CITY 
. Private Instruction in Lip Reading 


Practice Groups Lectures 
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Deaf—But No Longer Dumb 


(Continued from page 409) 


sense can learn enough of it to be mighty 
useful.” 

“But, doctor, about that hearing. Some- 
times when the radio is turned on loud 
Paul will go and put his ear right up to 
it and seem to listen. And the other day 
when a soprano sang a loud note, he looked 
up at me and squealed and laughed.” 

“That certainly sounds as if he heard 
a little. Don’t hope for too much, but 
keep at it. Encourage him to listen to any- 
thing he seems to hear.” 

“IT would do anything in the world to 
help him, doctor. But I feel so ignorant. 
I can’t even make him behave sometimes. 
He is so restless and so naughty, and | 
can’t explain anything to him. I just feel 
as if I would go distracted.” 

“Mrs. Brown, you mustn’t feel hopeless 
about it. Deafness is a bad business, of 
course, but there is a lot you can do right 
now to start Paul on the road to a good 
education and a happy life. I haven't 
time to tell you about it, but—here! Here’s 
the address of a place where you can get 
all the information you need—The Volta 
Bureau, 1537 35th Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. It’s the headquarters 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Those 
people at the Volta Bureau spend their 
lives helping people get the best of deaf- 
ness. They write to the parents of chil- 
dren like Paul, and send them pamphlets 
about home training, and publish articles 
for them in a magazine, the Volta Review, 
and keep up with all the new hearing aids, 
and goodness knows what else. You write 
and tell them about Paul, and they will 
help you.” 





Destiny 


Your future tasks are ripening for you in the 
visible fields that God has sowed for you, and 
God has chosen you as his servant that you may 
carry out your tasks which are his also. That 
is why it does not matter whether the things you 
have to do are small or great they all come from 
one source, they all have one purpose—to ac- 
complish God’s work on earth. That is our life. 

—Sholem Asch 
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KERNELS 


Compiled by A. H. DAMON 











It is Better to Live— 
With Liberty than with Riches, 
With Virtue than with Beauty, 
With Love than with Hate 
With Health than with Power 
With Wit than with Company 
With Peace than with Fame 
With Beasts than with Fools 
Duchess of Newcastle, 1655. 
Fuss is half sister to hurry, and neither of them 
can do anything without getting in her own way. 
H. W. Shaw.— 


According to Gresham’s Law, bad money will 
invariably tend to drive out good money. 

But we have learned that Gresham’s Law is not 
restricted to money, but holds good for all other 
commodities, both of a material and a spiritual 
nature. Bad theatre will invariably drive out 
good theatre. Bad music will have a tendency to 
drive out good music. Cheap literature, unless 
carefully watched, will completely destroy good 
literature. 

Bad manners will drive out good manners, and 
finally bad Democracy will always drive out good 
Democracy, unless all those who believe in good 
Democracy will band together into a strong group 
and will watch thereupon, both day and night, 
lest bad Democracy sneak in through some un- 
guarded loop-hole and corrupt the genuine article, 
as one rotten apple will affect a whole barrel of 
good ones. 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 


A life devoted 2 cataie to work, with rest 
as a preparation for working some more, is an 
unbalanced life. A life devoted to play is even 
more unbalanced. Those who never work are even 
more tired than those who work all the time. A 
life without social contacts is unbalanced. And 
a life which includes no regular physical exercise 
is woefully unbalanced. 

A Balanced Life, therefore, 
things: 

Work in which we are interested. 

An avocation which draws upon abilities not 
used in our work. 


includes these four 


Exercise in some pleasurable form, usually 
sports. 
Social contacts which are pleasurable and 


worth while. 


Marie Beynon Ray. 
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tudio Write or Fhone 
ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
104 Rowland St. 3: Phone: 5-8061 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 
1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ONE HARD OF HEAR. 
ING OR DEAF CHILD to go to school with hearing 
children and have one and a half hours’ private tutoring 
in speech daily with an experienced teacher of the deaf. 
Child must be under six years old and mentally alert. 
This is a day school in Port Washington, New York. 
Jean W. Leigh, 25 Ridge Drive, Great Neck, New York. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DBAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, postpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 





EXPERIENCED TEACHER of the deaf desires a posi- 
tion for 1940-41. Employed at present but wishes to 
make a change for the coming year. Address Box DLN, 
Volta Bureau, 1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


HARTFORD 
Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSONVILLE 


111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


PITTSBURGH 
Suite 74, Methodist Bldg., 
524 Penn Ave. 


TOLEDO 


2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 


WASHINGTON 
2431 14th St, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 








i ie 


rn FS oak Real Home 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


For Parents Who Wish to Teach 
Their Little Children at Home 


Objective: to awaken and develop the 
ability of the child to enter happily into 
all normal relationships of home and 
community. 


Both parent and child attend 
Intensive, Short-Term Classes. 


Training includes analysis and practice 
in production of speech sounds; methods 
of home teaching that give the child un- 
derstanding and use of language, and the 
ability to speak intelligibly; observation 
of the teaching of his own child by an 
experienced instructor; building a practi- 
cal, individualized program of home ac- 
tivity that will secure the desired results. 
Two or more families in the same locality can 


secure this training together at home by special 
arrangement, 


For further information address 
Parent-Child Training Institute 


Doris Irene Mirrielees, Director 
P. O. Box 775 WAYCROSS, GA. 
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Not Moses!—tThe lecturer was doing his best 
to interest the tourists in the exhibit. “This 
Egyptian mummy, for example,” he said, impres- 
sively, “is probably more than 5,000 years old. 
It is quite possible that Moses saw it,” he added. 
“I don’t believe it,” said one of the visitors, 
“Moses was never in Paris.” 








Playing Safe.—‘Do you believe in marrying 
for money, Aunt Bessie?” asked Mabel. 

“Well, I wouldn’t put it exactly that way—not 
so bluntly,” explained Aunt Bessie. 
believe that when a girl marries a man it is just 
as well for her to know definitely that there is 
something about him she will always like.” 








Information, Please!—The young man who 
was contemplating marriage was discussing the 
matter tentatively with one of his married friends. 
“Who is really the boss at your house, Ben?” he 
inquired. “Well, of course, Maggie assumes com- 
mand of the children, the dog, the cat and the 
canary,” explained Ben. “But I can say pretty 
much what I please to the goldfish.” 

Cleaned and Dressed.—Mr. Newlywed 
brought home some sausages and asked to have 
them for breakfast. The young bride looked at 
them and asked: “But how do you cook them?” 
“Oh, just fry them as you do fish,” said her hus- 
band. The next morning at breakfast she re- 
marked: “I do hope you will enjoy your sausages, 
dear, but there’s not much in these things when 
‘they're cleaned out.” 


Located.—aAll through the baseball game an 
enthusiastic fan had loudly urged his team on to 
victory. Finally he became hoarse as a result of 
his continued shouting. Turning to the man sil- 
ting alongside of him he said, “Gosh, I’ve cheered 
so much I’ve lost my voice.” “Don’t worry,” 
urged the other man. “You'll find it in my left 
ear.” 








Impetus.—A frog was caught in a deep rut 
in a road, and in spite of the help of his friends, 
he could not get out. They finally left him there 
in despair. The next day, one of his friends saw 
him, chipper as you please, and no longer in the 
rut. 

“What are you doing here?” the friend asked. 
“I thought you couldn’t get out.” 

“I couldn't,” the frog replied. 
came along and I had to.” 


“But a truck 


“But I do * 
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